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Metaphyſical Proofs of the Exiſtence of God, 
are not within every Body's Reach, 


Caxxor open mine eyes, without admiring 
the art that ſhines throughout all nature: the 
leaſt caſt * ſuffices to make me perceive the hand 


that makes every thing. 


Men accuſtom'd to meditate upon metaphyſical 
truths, and to trace up things to their firſt prin- 


a Before we proceed, it 
is neceſſary to acquaint the 
reader, that in this excellent 
piece the author often makes 
uſe of Coup d'Oeil, an expreſ- 


ſion now much in vogue in | 


A 


French, and which in Engliſh 
ſigniſies a caſt of the eye, a 
glance, a look, as alſo a proſpect. 
a viſta ; in ſhort whatever a 
man ſees at once by caſting 
his eyes ane way or other. 
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ciples, may know the Deity by its idea: and 1 
own that's a ſure way to arrive at the ſource of 
all truth. But the more direct and ſhort that way 
is, the more difficult and unpaſſable it is for the 


generality of mankind, who depend on their ſen-⸗ 


ſes and imagination. 


An ideal demonſtration is ſo ſimple, that * | 


its very ſimplicity it eſcapes thoſe minds that are 
| incapable of operations purely intellectual. In 
ſhort, the more perfect is.the way to find the 
Firſt Being, the fewer men there are that are cap- 
able to follow it. 


SECT. I. 


Moral Proofs of the Exiſtence of Gov are fitted 
to every Man's Capacity. 


UT there is a leſs perfect way level to the 

meaneſt capacity. Men, the leaſt exerciſed 
in reaſoning, and the moſt tenacious of the pre- 
judices of the ſenſes, may yet with one look diſ- 
cover him who has drawn himſelf in all his works. 
The wiſdom and power he has ſtampt upon every 
thing he has made, are ſeen, as it were in a glaſs, 
by thoſe that cannot contemplate him in his own 
idea. This is a ſenſible and popular philoſophy, 
of which any man, free from paſſion and preju- 
dice, is capable. Humana autem anima ratio- 
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© nalis eſt, quae mortalibus vinculis peccati poena 
© tenebatur, ad hoc diminutionis redacta ut per 
conjecturas rerum viſibilium ad intelligenda in- 
* yiſibilia niteretur, * that is, The human ſoul 
* is ill rational, but in ſuch a manner, that be- 
ing by the puniſhment of ſin detain'd in the 
© bonds of death, it is fo far reduc'd, that it can 
* only endeavour to arrive at the knowledge of 
things inviſible, through the viſible. 


SECT. III. 


Why fo few Perſons are attentive to the Proofs 
Nature affords of the Exiſtence of Gov. 


FF a great number of men, of ſubtle and pene- 
trating wit, have not diſcover'd God with one 
caſt of the eye upon nature, it is not matter of 
wonder, For either the paſſions they have been 
toſs'd by, have ſtill rendred them incapable of any 
fix'd reflection; or the falſe prejudices that re- 
ſult from paſſions, have, like a thick cloud, in- 
terpos'd between their eyes and that noble ſpec- 
tacle.> A man deeply concern'd in an affair of 
great importance, that ſhould rake up all the at- 


a Aug. lib. 3. de lib. Arb. | plane artifex ab eodem Zenone 
b Ipſius vero mundi quiom= | dicitur, conſultrix et provida u- 
nia complexu ſuo coercet et con- | tilitatis, opportunitatumge om- 
tinet non artiſiciosè ſolum, ſed | nium. Cic. l. 3. de Nat. Deor. 
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tention of his mind, might paſs ſeveral days in 
a room, treating about his concerns, without 
taking notice of the proportions of the chamber, 
the ornaments of the chimney, and the pictures 


about him: all which objects would continually 


be before his eyes, and yet none of them make 
any impreſſion upon him. In this manner tis 
that men ſpend their lives: every thing offers 
God to their ſight, and yet they ſee him no where. 
© He was in the world, and the world was made 
* by him, and nevertheleſs the world did not 
* know him; * In mundo erat, et mundus per 
* ipſum factus eſt, ct mundus eum non cogno- 
vit.“ They paſs away their lives without per- 
ceiving that ſenſible repreſentation of the Deity. 
Such is the faſcination of worldly trifles that ob- 
ſcures their eyes! * Faſcinatio nugacitatis ob- 
« ſcurat bona.* Nay, oftentimes they will not 
ſo much as open them, but rather affect to 
keep them ſhut, leſt they ſhould find him they 
don't look for. In ſhort, what ought to help 
moſt to open their eyes, ſerves only to cloſe them 
faſter; Imean, the conſtant duration and regu- 
larities of the motions which the Supreme Wiſ- 
dom has put in the univerſe. St. Auſtin tells us, 
thoſe great wonders have been b debaſed by be- 
ing conſtantly renew'd: and Tully ſpeaks ex · 


a Joann, cap. i. ver. 10. b Aſſiduitate viluerunt, 
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actly in the ſame manner, By ſeeing every day 
© the ſame things, the mind grows familiar with 
them as well as the eyes. It neither admires, nor 
enquires into the cauſes of effects, that are ever 
* ſeen to happen in the ſame manner, as if twere 
the novelty, and not the importance of the thing 
© itſelf, that ſhould excite us to ſuch an inquiry: 
© 2 Sed aſſiduitate quotidiana et conſuetudine o- 
* culorum aſſueſcunt animi, neque admijrantur, 
* neque requirunt rationes earum rerum, quas 
* ſemper vident, perinde quaſi novitas nos magis 
* quam magnitudo rerum debeat ad exquirendas 
* cauſas excitare.” | 


„. 
All Nature ſbeus the Exiſtence of its Maker, 


UT, after all, whole nature ſhews the infi- 
nite art of its Maker. When I ſpeak of an 

Art, I mean a collection of proper means cho- 
ſen on purpoſe, to arrive at a certain end: or, if 
you pleaſe, 'tis an order, a method, a ſtudy, or 
a ſet deſign. Chance, on the contrary, is a blind 
and neceſſary cauſe, which neither ſets in order, 
nor chuſes any thing, and which has neither will, 
nor underſtanding. Now I maintain, that the u- 
niverſe bears the character and ſtamp of a Cauſe 

a Cic. ljb. 2, de Nat. Deor, 
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6 THE EXISTENCE 
infinitely powerful and operative*; and at the 


ſame time, that chance, that is, the blind and for- 


tuitous concourſe of cauſes neceſſary and void 


of reaſon, cannot have form'd this univerſe. To 


this purpoſe *tis not amiſs to call to mind the ce- 
lebrated compariſons of the ancients. 


SECT V. 


Noble Compariſons, proving that Nature ſbeus 
the Exiſtence of its Maker, 


Firſt Compariſon drawn from Homzg's IL IA. 


HO will believe that ſo perfect a poem as 
Homer's Iliad, was not the product of the 

genius of a great poet, and that the alphabet being 
confuſedly jumbled and mix'd, were by chance, 
as it were by the caſt of a pair of dice, brought 
together in ſuch an order as is neceſſary to de- 
ſcribe, in verſes full of harmony and variety, fo 
many great events; to place, and connect them 
ſo well together; to paintevery object with all its 
moſt graceful, moſt noble, and moſt affecting at- 
tendants; in ſhort, to make every perſon ſpeak 
according to his character, in ſo natural and ſo 
forcible a manner? Let people argue, and ſub- 


a In quibus nulla temeritas | dam Similitudo. Cic. de Nat. 
ſed ordo apparet, et artis quae- | Deor, lib. 2. 
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tilize upon the matter as much as they pleaſe, 
yet they neyer will perſuade a man of ſenſe, that 
the Iliad was the mere reſult of chance. Cicero 
* ſaid the ſame in relation to Ennius's Annals; 
adding, that chanee could never make one ſingle 
verſe, much leſs a whole poem. How then can a 
man of ſenſe be induc'd to believe, with reſpect 
to the univerſe, a work, beyond contradiction, 
more wonderful than the Iliad, what his reaſon 
will never ſuffer him to believe in relation to that 
poem? Let's attend another compariſon, which 


we owe to St. Gregory Nazianzen, 


BECT., VI. 
Second Compariſon drawn from the Sound of 


INSTRUMENTS, 


F we heard in a room from behind a curtain, 
I a ſoft and harmonious inſtrument, ſhould 
we believe that chance, without the help of any 
human hand, could have form'd ſuch an inſtru- 
ment? Should we ſay that the ſtrings of a vio- 
lin, for inſtance, had, of their own accord, ran- 
ged and extended themſelves ona wooden frame, 
whoſe ſeveral parts had glued themſelves toge- 


ther, to form a cavity with regular apertures? 


a Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. 2. 
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Should we maintain that the bow form'd with- 
out art, ſhould be puſh'd by the wind, to touch 
every ſtring ſo variouſly, and with ſuch nice ex- 


actneſs? What rational man could ſeriouſly en- 


tertain a doubt, whether an humane hand touch- 
ed ſuch an inſtrument with ſo much harmony ? 
Would he not cry out, 'tis a maſterly hand that 
plays upon it? Let us proceed to inculcate the 


ſame truth. 


* 


8 E C 2 VII. 
Third Compariſon drawn from a STATUE. 


IF a man ſhould find in a deſart iſland, a fine 
ſtatue of marble, he would undoubtedly im- 
mediately ſay, ſure there have been men here 
formerly; I perceive the workmanſhip of a ſkil- 
ful ſtatuary; I admire with what niceneſs he has 
proportion'd all the limbs of this body, in order 
to give them ſo much beauty, gracefulneſs, ma- 
jeſty, life, tenderneſs, motion, and action! 
What would ſuch a man anſwer, if any body 
ſhould tell him ? © That's your miſtake, a ſta- 
© tuary never carv'd that figure. Tis made, I con- * 
« feſs, with an excellent ſymmetry, and accord- 
ing to the rules of perfection: but yet tis chance 
alone made it. Among ſo many pieces of marble, 
there was one that form'd itſelf, of its own ac- 


„ 9 
t cord, in this manner; the rains and winds have 
© looſen'd it from the mountains; a violent ſtorm 
© has thrown it directly upright upon this pedeſ- 
© tal, which had prepared itſelf to ſupport it in 
© this place. Tis a perfect Apollo like that of Bel- 
© vedere; a Venus that equals that of the Medi- 
© cis; an Hercules like that of Farneſe. You 
© would think, 'tis true, that this figure walks, 
© lives, thinks, and is juſt going to ſpeak: but, 
© however, it is not, in the leaſt, beholden to art; 
and tis only a blind ſtroke of chance, that has 
© thus ſo well finiſh'd and plac'd it.” 


SE GT. VIII. 
Fourth Compariſan, drawn from a Pic ruxx. 


IF a man had before his eyes a fine picture, re- 
preſenting, for example, the paſſage of the 
Red Sea, with Moſes, at whoſe voice the waters 
divide themſelves, and riſe like two walls, to let 
the Iſraelites paſs dry-foot through the deep, he 
would ſee, on the one ſide, that innumerable 
multitude of people, full of confidence and joy, 
lifting up their hands to Heaven, and perceive 
on the other ſide king Pharaoh with the Egyp- 
tians frighted and confounded at the ſight of the 
waves that join again to ſwallow them up. Now, 
in good earneſt, who would be ſo bold as to af- 
B * 
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firm, that a chamber-maid having by chance 
dawb'd that piece of cloth, the colours had, of 
their own accord, ranged themſelves in order to 
produce that lively colouring ; thoſe various ap- 
titudes; thoſe looks ſo well expreſſing different 
paſſions; that elegant diſpoſition of ſo many fi - 
gures without confuſion ; that decent plaiting 
of draperies; that management of lights; that 
degradation of colours; that exact perſpective: 
in ſhort, all that the nobleſt genius of a painter 
can invent? if there were no more in the caſe 
than a little foam at the mouth of a horſe, I own, 
as the ſtory goes, and which I readily allow with- 
out examining into it, that a ſtroke of a pencil 
thrown in a pet by a painter, might once, in 
many ages, happen to expreſs it well: but at 
leaſt, the painter muſt beforehand have, with de- 
ſign, choſen the moſt proper colours to repre- 
ſent that foam, in order to prepare them at the 
end of his pencil: and therefore twere only a 
little chance that had finiſh'd what art had begun. 
Beſides, this work of art and chance together, 
being only a little foam, a confuſed object, and 
ſo moſt proper to credit a ſtroke of chance, an 
object without form, that requires only a little 
whitiſh colour dropt from a pencil, without any 
exact figure; or correction of deſign. What com- 
pariſon is there between that foam with a whole 
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deſign of a large continued hiſtory, in which the 
molt fertile fancy, and the boldeſt genius, ſup- 
ported by the perfect knowledge of rules, are 
ſcarce ſufficient to perform what makes an ex- 
cellent picture? I cannot prevail with myſelf to 
leave theſe inſtances, without deſiring the reader 
to obſerve, that the moſt rational men are natu- 
rally extreme loath to think, that beaſts have no 
manner of underſtanding, and are mere machines. 
Now whence proceeds ſuch an invincible averſe- 
neſs to that opinion in ſo many men of ſenſe ? 
'Tis becauſe they ſuppoſe, with reaſon, that mo- 
tions ſo exact, and according to the rules of per- 
fect mechaniſm, cannot be made without ſome 
direction, and that artleſs matter alone, cannot 
perform what argues ſo much knowledge. Hence 
it appears, that ſound reaſon naturally concludes, 
that matter alone cannot, either by the ſimple 
laws of motion, or by the capricious ſtrokes of 
chance, make even animals that are mere ma- 
chines. Thoſe philoſophers themſelves who will 
not allow beaſts to have a reaſoning faculty, can- 
not avoid acknowledging, that what they ſup- 
poſe to be blind and artleſs in theſe machines, is 
yet full of wiſdom and art in the firſt Mover, 
who made their ſprings, and regulated their move- 
ments. Thus the moſt oppoſite philoſophers per- 
fectly agree in acknowledging, that matter and 
B 2 | 
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chance cannot, without the help of art, produce 


all we obſerve In animals. 


SECT. IX. 
A particular Examination of NaTuze. 


FTER theſe compariſons, about which I 

only deſire the reader to conſult himſelf, 
without any argumentation, Ithink 'tis high time 
to enter into a detail of nature. I do not pretend 
to penetrate through the whole: who is able to 
do it? neither do I pretend to enter into any 
phyſical diſcuſſion. Such way of reaſoning re- 
quires a certain deep knowledge, which abun- 
dance of men of wit and ſenſe never acquir'd; 
and therefore I will offer nothing to them but 
the ſimple proſpect of the face of nature. I will 
entertain them with nothing but what every body 
knows, and which requires only alittle calm and 
ſecious attention. 


SECT. X. 
Of the GENERAL STRUCTURE of the UnivERSE, 
ET us, in the firſt place, ſtop at the great 


object that firſt ſtrikes our ſight, I mean the 
General Structure of the Univerſe*, Let us caſt 


a Quanta fit admirabilitas coe leſtium rerum, atgue terreſtrium. . 
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our eyes on this earth that bears us. Let us look 
on that vaſt arch of the ſkies that covers us; thoſe 
” immenſe regions of air, and depths of water that 
© ſurround us; and thoſe bright ſtars that light us. 


f A man who lives without reflecting, thinks only 
on the parts of matter that are near to him, or 


have any relations to his wants. He only looks 


1 upon the earth, as on the floor of his chamber; 


and on the ſun that lights him in the day-time, 
as on the candle that lights him in the night. His 
thoughts are confin'd within the place he inha- 
bits. On the contrary, a man who is uſed to con- 
template and reflect, carries his looks further, 
and curiouſly conſiders the almoſt infinite abyſ- 
ſes that ſurround him on all ſides. A large king- 
dom appears then to him but a little corner of 


| the earth; the earth itſelf is no more to his eyes 
than a point in the maſs of the univerſe; and he 


1 admires to ſee himſelf placed in it without know- 


5 ing which way he came there. 


SECT. I. 
Of the EARTH. 


We?! is it that hung and pois'd this motion- 
leſs globe of the earth? who laid its foun- 


dation? Nothing ſeems more vile and contemp- 
tible; for the meaneſt wretches tread it under 
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foot; but yet 'tis in order to poſſeſs it, that we 
part with the greateſt treaſures. If it were harder 
than it is, man could not open its boſom to cul- 


tivate it; and if it were leſs hard, it could not 
bear them, and they would ſink every where, as 
they do in fand, or in a bog. Tis from theinex- 
hauſtible boſom of the earth, we draw what's 
moſt precious. That ſhapeleſs, vile, and rude 
maſs aſſumes the moſt various forms; and yields 
alone, by turns, all the goods we can deſire. That 
dirty ſoil transforms itfelf into a thouſand fine 
objects that charm the eye. In the compaſs of 
one year, it turns into branches, twigs, buds, 
leaves, bloſſoms, fruits, and ſeeds, in order, by 
' | thoſe various ſhapes, to multiply its liberalities 
to mankind. Nothing exhauſts the earth : the 
more we tear her bowels, the more ſhe's liberal. 
After ſo many ages, during which ſhe has produ- 
eed every thing, ſhe is not yet worn out. She feels 
no decay from old age; and her entrails ſtill con- 
tain the ſame treaſures. A thouſand generations 
have paſs'd away, and return'd into her boſom : 
every thing grows old, ſhe alone excepted: for 
ſhe grows young again every year in the Spring. 
She's never wanting to men; but fooliſh men are 
wanting to themſelves, in neglecting to cultivate 
her. 'Tis through their lazineſs and extravagance 
they ſuffer brambles and briars to grow inſtead 


OF GOD. tc 
of grapes and corn, They contend for a good 


they let periſh. The conquerors leave unculti- 
vated the ground, for the poſſeſſion of which, they 
have ſacrificed the lives of ſo many thouſand men, 
and have ſpent their own in hurry and trouble. 


Men have before them vaſt tracts of land unin- 


habited and uncultivated ; and they turn man · 
Ekind topſy - turvy for one nook of that neglected 
ground in diſpute. The earth, if well cultivated, 
would feed a hundred times more men than now 
ſhe does. Even the unevenneſs of ground which 
at firſt ſeems to be a defect, turns either into or- 
nament or profit. The mountains aroſe, and the 
* vallies deſcended to the place the Lord had ap- 
pointed for them. Thoſe different grounds have 
their particular advantages, according to the di- 
vers aſpects of the ſun. In thofe deep vallies grows 
freſh and tender graſs to feed cattle. Next to 
them opens a vaſt champaign cover'd with a rich 
harveſt. Here, hills riſe like an ampitheatre, and 
arecrown'd with vineyards and fruit-trees. There 
high mountains carry aloft their frozen brows to 
the very clouds, and the torrents that run down 
from them become the ſprings of rivers. The 
rocks that ſhew their craggy tops, bear up the 
earth of the mountains, juſt as the bones bear 
up the fleſh in human bodies. That variety yields 
at once, a raviſhing proſpect to the eye, and, at 
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the ſame time, ſupplies the divers wants of man. 
There's no ground ſo barren, but has ſome pro- 
fitable property. Not only black and fertile ſoil, 
but even clay and gravel recompence a man's 
toil. Drain'd * moraſſes become fruitful; ſand 
for the moſt part, only covers the ſurface of the 
earth, and when the huſbandman has the pati- 
ence to dig deeper, he finds a new ground that 
grows fertile as faſt as it is turn'd, and expos'd 
to the rays of the ſun. | 
There's ſcarce any ſpot of ground b abſolute- 
ly barren, if a man do not grow weary of dig- 
ging, and turning it to the enlivening ſun, and if 
he require no more from it, than is proper to 
bear: amidſt ſtones and rocks there's ſometimes 
excellent paſture; and their cavities have yeins, 
which being penetrated by the piercing rays of 
the ſun, furniſh plants with moſt ſavoury juices 
for the feeding of herds and flocks. Even ſea- 
coaſts that ſeem to be the moſt ſterile and wild, 
yield ſometimes either delicious fruits, or moſt 
wholeſome medicines,thatare wanting in the moſt 
ſertile countries. Beſides, tis the effect of a wiſe 
over-ruling providence, that no land yields all 
that's uſeful to human life. For want invites 
men to commerce, in order to ſupply one ano- 
ther's neceſſities. *Tis therefore that want that's 


a Fens. b Xenophon's Country Oeconomy. 
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upon condition that they ſhould continually pro- 
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the natural tie of ſociety between nations: o- 
therwiſe all the people of the earth would be re- 
duc'd to one fort of food and cloathing; and 


nothing would invite them to know and vilit one 


another, 
SE T. XIE 


Of PLANTS. 


A LL that the earth produces being corrup- 
ted, returns into her boſom, and becomes 
the ſeed of a new production. Thus ſhe reſumes 
all ſhe has given, in order to give it again. Thus 
the corruption of plants, and the excrements of 
the animals ſhe feeds, feed her, and improve her 
fertility. Thus the more ſhe gives, the more ſhe 


> reſumes; and ſhe is never exhauſted, provided 


they who cultivate her reſtore to her what ſhe 


has given. Every thing comes from her boſom ; 


every thing returns to it; and nothing is loſt in 
it. Nay, all ſeeds multiply there: if, for inſtance, 
you truſt the earth with ſome grains of corn, as 
they corrupt they germinate and ſpring; and that 
teeming parent reſtores with uſury more ears 
than ſhe had receiv'd grains. Dig into her en- 
trails: you'll find in them ſtone and marble for 
the moſt magnificent buildings. But who is it 
that has laid up ſo many treaſures in her boſom, 
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duce themſelves anew? Behold how many preci- 
ous and uſeful metals; how many minerals de- 
ſign'd for the conveniency of man! 
Admire the plants that ſpring from the earth: 
they yield food for the healthy, and remedies for 
the ſick. Their ſpecies and virtues are innume- 
rable. They deck the earth, yield verdure, fra- 
grant flowers, and delicious fruits. Do you ſee 
thoſe vaſt foreſts that ſeem as old as the world ? 
Thoſe trees ſink into the earth by their roots, as 
deep as their branches ſhoot up to the ſky. Their 
roots defend them againſt the winds, and fetch 
up, as it were, by ſubterranean pipes, all the juices 
| deſtin'd to feed the trunk. The trunk itſelf is 
cover'd with a tough bark that ſhelters the tender 
wood from the injuries of the air. The branches 
diſtribute by ſeveral pipes the ſap which the roots 
had gather'd up in the trunk. In Summer, the 
boughs protect us with their ſhadow, againſt the 
ſcorching rays of the ſun. In Winter, they feed 
the fire that preſerves in us natural heat. Nor is 
burning the only uſe wood is fit for: it is a ſoft, 
tho? ſolid and durable matter, to which the hand 
of man gives, with eaſe, all the forms he pleaſes, 
for the greateſt works of architecture and navi- 
gation. Moreover, fruit-trees, by bending their 
boughs towards the earth, ſeem to offer their crop 


ro man. The trees and plants, by letting their 
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fruit, or ſeed drop down, provide for a nume- 
rous poſterity about them. The tendereſt plant, 
the leaſt of herbs and pulſe are, in little, in a 
ſſmall ſeed, all that's diſplay'd in the higheſt plants 
and largeſt tree. Earth that never changes, pro- 
” duces all thoſe alterations in her boſom. 


SEC I. AL 
Of WATER, 


E us now behold what we call Water. It 
| is a liquid, clear, and tranſparent body. On 
the one hand it flows, lips, and runs away; and 
on the other, it aſſumes all the forms of the bo- 
| 4 dies that ſurround it, having properly none of its 


con. If water were more rarefied, or thinner, it 


would be a kind of air; and ſo the whole ſurface 
of the earth would be dry and ſterile. There 
would be none but volatiles; no living creature 
could ſwim ; no fiſh could live; nor would there 
be any traffic by navigation. What ſagacious 
hand has found means to thicken the water, by 
ſubtilizing the air, and ſo well to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
two ſorts of fluid bodies? If water were ſome- 
what more tarefied, it could no longer ſuſtain 
thoſe prodigious floating buildings, called ſhips. 
Bodies that have the leaſt ponderoſity would pre- 
ſently ſink under water. Who is it that took 
C2 
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care to frame ſo juſt a configuration of parts, 
and fo exact a degree of motion, as to make wa- 
ter ſo fluid, ſo penetrating, ſo ſlippery, ſo incap- 
able of any conſiſteney: and yet ſo ſtrong to 
bear, and ſo impetuous to carry off and waft a- 
way the moſt unwieldy bodies? It is docile; man 
leads it about as a rider does a well-manag'd 
horſe. He diſtributes it as he pleaſes: he raiſes 
it to the top of ſteep mountains, and makes uſe 
of its weight to let it fall, in order to riſe again, 
as high as it was at firſt, But man who leads wa- 


ters with ſuch abſolute command, is, in his turn, 
led by them. Water is one of the greateſt mov- 


ing powers, that man can employ to ſupply his 
defects in the moſt neceſſary arts, either through 


the ſmallneſs or weakneſs of his body. But the 


waters, which, notwithſtanding their fluidity, are 
ſuch ponderous bodies, do nevertheleſs riſe above 
our heads, and remain a long while hanging there. 
Do you ſee thoſe clouds that fly, as it were,“ on 
the wings of the winds? if they ſhould fall, on 
a ſudden, in watry pillars, rapid like a torrent, 
they would drown and deſtroy every thing where 
they ſhould happen to fall, and the other grounds 
would remain dry, What hand keeps them in 
thoſe pendulous reſervatories, and permits them 
to fall only by drops, as if they were diſtill'd 


a Super pennas ventorum. 
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through a watering- pot? whence comes it, that 

in ſome hot countries, where ſcarce any rain e- 
ver falls, the nightly dews are fo plentiful, that 
they ſupply the want of rain: and that in other 
countries, ſuch as the banks of the Nile and Gan- 
ges, the regular inundation of rivers, at certain 
2” ſeaſons of the year, never fails to make up what is 
wanting to the inhabitants for the watering of the 
ground? Can one imagine meaſures better con- 
certed, to render all countries fertile and fruitful ? 
Thus water quenches, not only the thirſt of 

men, but likewiſe of the dry ground: and he who 
gave us that fluid body, has carefully diſtributed 
it throughout the earth, like pipes in a garden. 
The waters fall from the tops of mountains where 
their reſervatories are placed. They gather into 
ivulets in the bottom of vallies. Rivers run in 
winding ſtreams through vaſt tracts of land, to 
water them the better; and, at laſt, they preci- 
pitate themſelves into the ſea, in order to make 
it the center of commerce for all nations. That 
ocean, which ſeems to be placed in the midſt of 
lands, to make an eternal * ſeparation between 


a The illuſtrious author alludes to and rectifies this thought 
of Horace, Carm. lib, 1. Ode 3. 
Neguicquam Deus abſcidit 
Prudens Oceano diſſociabili 
Terras, fi tamn impiae 
Non tangenda rates tranſiliunt vada. 
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them, is on the contrary, the common rendez- 
vous of all the people of the earth, who could 
not go, by land, from one end of the world to 
the other, without infinite fatigue, tedious jour- 
nies, and numberleſs dangers. Tis by that track- 
leſs road, croſs the bottomleſs deep, that the old 
world ſhakes hands with the new; and that the 
new ſupplies the old with ſo many conveniences 
and riches. The waters, diſtributed with ſo much 
art, circulate in the earth, juſt as the blood does 
in a man's body. But beſides this perpetual cir- 
culation of the water, there is moreover the 
flux * and reflux of the ſea. Let us not inquire 
into the cauſes of ſo myſterious an effect. What's 
certain is, that the tide carries, or brings us back 
to certain places, at preciſe hours. Who is it 
that makes it withdraw, and then come back 
with ſo much regularity? A little more or leſs 
motion in that fluid maſs would diſorder all na- 
ture: for a little motion in a tide or flood, would 
drown whole kingdoms. Who is it that knew 
how to take ſuch exact meaſures in immenſe bo- 
dies? Who is it that knew ſo well how to keep 
a juſt medium between too much and too little ? 
What hand has ſet to the ſea the unmoveable 
boundary it muſt reſpect through the ſeries of all 
ages, by telling it: There, thy proud waves ſhall 
a Vulgarly, Flowing and Ebbing, 
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be ſtopped ? but theſe waters ſo fluid, become, 
on a ſudden, during the Winter, as hard as rocks. 
The ſummits of high mountains, have, even at 
all times, ice and ſnow, which are the ſprings of 
rivers, and moiſtening the paſtures render them 
more fertile. Here waters are ſweet to quench 
the thirſt of man: there they are briny, and yield 
a ſalt that ſeaſons our meat, and preſerves it from 
corrupting. In fine, if I lift up my eyes, I per- 
ceive in the clouds that fly above us, a ſort of 
hanging ſeas, that ſerve to temper the air, break 
the fieryrays of the ſun, and water theearth when 
it is too dry. What hand was able to hang over 
our heads thoſe great reſervatories of waters? 
What hand takes care never to let them fall, but 
in moderate ſhowers ? 


8 EGT. XIV. 
Of the Arx. 


FTER having conſider'd the waters, let us 
now contemplate another maſs, yet of far 
greater extent. Do you ſee what is call'd air ? 
Tis a body ſo pure, fo ſubtle, and ſo tranſparent, 
that the rays of the ftars, ſeated at a diſtance al- 
molt infinite from us, pierce quite through it. 
without difficulty, and in an inſtant, to light our 
eyes. Had this fluid body been a little leſs ſub- 
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tle, it would either have intercepted the day 
from us, or at moſt would have left us but a 
'duſkiſh and confuſed light, juſt as when the air 
is fill'd with thick fogs. We live plung'd in a- 
byſſes of air, as fiſhes do in abyſſes of water. 
As the water, if it were ſubtiliz'd; would be- 
come a kind of air, which would occaſion the 
death of fiſhes; ſo the air would deprive us 
of breath if it ſhould become more humid and 
thicker. In ſuch a caſe we ſhould drown in the 
waves of that thicken'd air, juſt as a terreſtrial 
animal drowns in the ſea. Who is it that has ſo ; 
Nicely purified that air we breath? If it were 
thicker, it would ſtifle us; and if it were too y 
n 
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ſubtle, it would want that ſoftneſs which conti- 
nually feeds the vitals of man. We ſhould be 
ſenſible every where of what we experience on 


the top of the higheſt mountains, where the air 0 
is ſo thin that it yields no ſufficient moiſture and t 
nouriſhment for the lungs. But what inviſiblte t 
power raiſes, and lays ſo ſuddenly the ſtorms of b 
that great fluid body, of which thoſe of the ſea * 
are only conſequences? from what treaſure come t. 
forth the winds that purify the air, cool ſcorch- Tt 
ing heats, temper the ſharpneſs of Winter, and, p 

o 


in an inſtant, change the whole face of heaven? 
On the wings of thoſe winds, the clouds fly from 
one end of the horizon to the other. Tis known 
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that certain * winds blow in certain ſeas, at ſome 
ſtated ſeaſons. They continue a fix'd time and 
others ſucceed them, as it were on purpoſe, to 
render navigation both commodious and regu- 
lar: ſo that if men are but patient, and as punc- 
tual as the winds, they may, with eaſe perform 


the longeſt voyages. 


TEC 'T. EF, 
Of Firs. 


D O yowſee that fire which ſeems kindled in the 
ſtars, and ſpreads its light on all ſides? Do 
you ſee that flame which certain mountains vo- 
mir up; and which the earth feeds with ſulphur, 
within its entrails? That ſame fire peaceably 
lurks in the veins of flints; and waits to break 
out, till the colliſion of another body excites it 
to ſhock cities and mountains. Man has found 
the way to kindle it, and apply it to all his uſes; 
both to bend the hardeſt metals, and to feed with 
wood, even in the moſt frozen climes, a flame 
that ſerves him inſtead of the ſun, when the ſun 
removes from him. That ſubtle flame glides and 
penetrates into all ſeeds. It is, as it were, the foul 
of all living things; it conſumes all that's impure, 
and renews what it has purified, Fire lends its 
a Called by Seamen Trade- Winds. 
38 
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force and activity to weak men. It blows up, on 
a ſudden, buildings and rocks, But have we a 
mind to confine ir to a more moderate uſe? It 
warms man, and makes all ſorts of food fit for 


his eating. The ancients, in admiration of fire, 


believed it to be a celeſtial gift, which man had 
ſtolen from the Gods. 


S'E © T. XVI. 
Of Heaven. 


1 * time to lift up our eyes to heaven. 
What power has built over our heads ſo 
vaſt and ſo magnificent an arch? What a ſtu- 
pendous variety of admirable objects is here? 
*Tis, no doubt, to preſent us with a noble ſpec- 
tacle that an-omnipotent hand has fet before our 
eyes ſogreatand ſo bright objects. Tis in order to 
raiſe our admiration of heaven, ſays Tully, b that 
God made man unlike the reſt of © animals. He 


a Audax Japeti genes 
Ignem fraude mals gentibus intulit. 
Poſt ignem aethered domo | 
Subduftum, &c. Horat. Carm. Lib. 1. Ode 3. 
b Lib. 2. De Nat. Deor. | 
c Pronaque cum ſpectent animalia caetera terram, 
Os homini ſublime dedit ; coelumgue videre 
Tuſſit ; et ereftos ad ſidera tollere vultus. | 


Ovid. Metam, Lib. 1, 
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ſtands upright, and lifts up his head, that he may 
be employ'd about the things that were above him. 
Sometimes we ſee a duſkiſh azure ſky, where the 
pureſt fires twinkle. Sometimes we behold, ina 
temperate heaven, the ſofteſt colours, mix'd with 
ſuch variety, as *tisnot in the power of painting to 
imitate. Sometimes we ſee clouds of all ſhapes and 
figures, and of all the brighteſt colours, which e- 
very moment ſhift that beautiful garniture, by 
the fineſt accidents and various effects of light. 
What does the regular ſucceſſion of day and night 
denote? For ſo many ages as are paſt, the ſun 
never fail'd ſerving men, who cannot live with- 
out it. Many thouſand years are elaps'd, and the 
dawn never once miſs'd proclaiming the approach 
of the day. It always begins preciſely, at a cer- 
tain moment and place. The fun, ſays the holy 
writ, knows where it ſhall ſet every day. By that 
means it lights, by turns, the two hemiſpheres, or 
ſides of the earth, and viſits all thoſe for whom 
its beams are deſign'd. The day is the time for 
ſociety, and labour; the night wrapping up the 
earth with its ſhadow, ends, in its turn, all man- 
ner of fatigue, and alleviates the toil of the day. 


This thought of Ovid was imitated by the poet Silius, 
who ſays, 
Nonne vides hominum ut celſos ad ſidera vultus 
Suſtulerit Deus, et ſublimia finxerit era. 
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It ſuſpends, and quiets all; and ſpreads ſilence 
and ſleep every where. By refreſhing the bodies, 
it renews the ſpirits. Soon after, day returns to 


ſummon again man to labour, and revive all na- 


ture. 
SEC T, XVII. 


Of the Sun. 


UT beſides the conſtant courſe by which the 

ſun forms days and nights, it makes us ſen- 
ſible of another, by which, for the ſpace of ſix 
months, it approaches one of the poles, and at 
the end of thoſe ſix months, goes back with e- 
qual ſpeed, to viſit the other pole. Thisexcellent 
order makes one ſun ſufficient for the whole 
earth. If it were of a larger ſize at the ſame diſ- 
tance, it would ſet the whole globe on fire, and 
the earth would be burnt to aſhes. And if, at 
the ſame diſtance, it were leſſer, the earth would 
be all over frozen, and uninhabitable. Again, if, 
in the ſame magnitude, it were nearer us, it 
would ſet us in flames; and if more remote, we 
ſhould not be able to live on the terreſtrial globe, 
for want of heat. What pair of compaſſes, whaſe 
circumference encireles both heaven and earth, 
has fix'd ſuch juſt dimenſions? That planet does 
no leſs befriend that part of the earth from which 
jt removes, in order to temper it, than that it 
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approaches, to favour it with its beams. Its kind, 


beneficent aſpect, fertilizes all it ſhines upon. 
This change produces that of the ſeaſons, whoſe 
variety is ſo agreeable. The Spring ſilences bleak, 
froſty winds, brings forth bloſſoms and flowers, 
and promiſes fruits. The Summer yields rich 
Harveſts. The Autumn beſtows the fruits pro- 
mis'd by the Spring. The Winter, which is a kind 
of night, wherein man refreſhes and reſts him- 
ſelf, lays up all the treaſures of the earth in its 
center, with no other deſign, but that the next 
Spring may diſplay them, with all the graces of 
novelty: thus nature, variouſly attir'd, yields ſo 
many fine proſpects, that ſhe never gives man lei - 
ſure to be diſguſted with what he poſſeſſes. 

But how is it poſſible for the courſe of the ſun 


to be ſo regular? It appears that ſtar is only a 


globe of moſt ſubtle flame: now, what is it that 
keeps that flame, ſo reſtleſs and ſo impetuous, 
within the exact bounds of a perfect globe? What 
hand leads that flame, in ſo ſtrait a way, and ne- 
ver ſuffers it to ſlip on one ſide or other? that 
flame is held by nothing; and there is no body 
that can either guide it, or keep it under: for it 
would ſoon conſume whatever body it ſhould 
be encloſed in. Whither is it going? Who has 
taught it inceſſantly, and ſo regularly to turn in 
a ſpace where it is free and unconſtrain'd ? Does 
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ﬆ not circulate about us, on purpoſe to ſerve us? 
Now if this flame does not turn, and if, on the 
contrary, tis our earth that turns, I'd fain know 
how it comes to be ſo welt placed in the center 
of the univerſe, as it were the Focus or the heart 
of all nature. I'd fain know alfo, how it comes 
to paſs that a globe of ſo fubtle matter, never 
flips on any fide, in that immenſe ſpace that fur- 
rounds it; and wherein, it ſeems to ſtand with 
reaſon, that all fluid bodies ought to yield to the 
impetuoſity of that flame. 

In fine, I'd fain know, how it comes to paſs, 
that the globe of the earth, which is ſo very hard, 
turns ſo regularly about that planet, in a ſpace 
where no folid body keeps it faſt, to regulate its 
courſe? Let men, with the help of Phyſics, con- 
frive the moſt ingenious reaſons to explain this 
Phaenomenon: all their arguments (ſuppoſing 
them to be true) will become proofs of the Deity. 
The more the great Spring, that directs the ma- 
ehine of the univerſe is exact, ſimple, conſtant, 
certain, and productive of abundance of uſeful 
effects; the more tis plain, that a moſt potent, 
and moſt artful hand knew how to pitch upon 
the Spring which is the moſt perfect of all. 
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SECT. XVI. 
Of the STARS. 


UT het us once more view that immenſe 

arch'd roof, where the ſtars fline, and which 
covers our heads like a canopy. If it be a ſolid 
vault, what architect built it? Who is it chat has 
fix id ſo many great luminous badies to certain 
places of that arch, and at certain diſtances? 
Who s ãt that makes that vault turn ſo regularly 
about us? If on the contrary, the ſkies are only 


that ſurrounds us: how comes it to pals that ſo 
many Tolid bodies float in them, without ever 
ſinking, or ever ooming nearer one another? for 
after all aſtronomical obſervations that have been 
made, in ſo many ages, not the leaſt diſorder, ur 
irregular motion has yet been diſcover'd in the 
heavens, Will a fluid body range in ſuch con- 
ſtant and regular order, bodies that ſwim circu- 
larly within its ſphere ? But what does that almoſt 
innumerable multitude of ſtars mean? The pro- 
fuſion with which the hand of God has ſcatter'd 
them through his work, ſhews nothing is difficult 
to his power. He has caſt them about the ſkies, 
as a magnificent prince either ſcatters money by 


hand-fulls, or ſtudds his cloaths with precious 
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Nones. Let who will ſay, if he pleaſes, that the 
Nars are as many worlds, like the earth we inha- 
bit; I grant it for one moment: but then, how 
tent and wiſe muſt he be, who makes worlds 
as numberleſs as the grains of ſand that cover the 
ſea-ſhore ; and who, without any trouble, for ſo 
many ages, governs all theſe wandering worlds, 


as a ſhepherd does a flock of ſheep? If, on the 


contrary, they are only, as it were, lighted tor- 
ches, to ſhine in our eyes in this ſmall globe, 
call'd Earth: how great is that Power, which no- 


thing ean fatigue, nothing can exhauſt! What 


a profuſe liberality it is, to give man, in this little 
corner of the univerſe, ſo marvellous a ſpectacle ! 
But among thoſe ſtars I perceive the moon, 
which ſeems to ſhare with the ſun the care and 
office of lighting us. She appears, at ſet times, 
with all the other ſtars, when the Sun is oblig'd to 
go and carry back the day to the other hemiſ- 
phere. Thus night itſelf, notwithſtanding its 
darkneſs, has a light, duſkiſh indeed, but ſoft, and 
uſeful. That light is borrowed from the ſun, 
tho' abſent: and thus every thing is managed, 
with ſuch excellent art in the univerſe, that a 
globe near the earth, and as dark, as ſhe of itſelf, 
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ſerves nevertheleſs to ſend back to her by reflec- 
tion, the rays it receives from the ſun; and that 
the ſun lights, by means of the moon, the people 
that cannot ſee him, while he muſt light others. 
It may be ſaid, that the motion of the ſtars, is 
ſettled and regulated by unchangeable laws, I 
ſuppoſe it is: but this very ſuppoſition proves 
what I labour to evince. Who is it that has gi- 
ven to all nature laws at once ſo conſtant and fo 
wholeſom ; laws ſo very ſimple, that one is tempt- 
ed to believe, they eſtabliſh themſelves of their 
own accord; and ſo productive of beneficial and 
uſeful effects, that one cannot avoid acknow- 
ledging a marvellous art in them? Whence pro- 
ceeds' the government of that univerſal machine, 
which inceſſantly works for us, without ſo much 
as our thinking upon it? To whom ſhall we a- 
ſcribe the choice and gathering of ſo many deep, 
and ſo well concerted ſprings; and of ſo many 
bodies, great and ſmall, viſible and inviſible, which 
equally concur to ſerve us? The leaſt atom of 
this machine, that ſhould happen to be out of or- 
der, would unhinge all nature. For the ſprings 
and movements of a watch are not put together 
with ſo much art and niceneſs, as thoſe of the u- 
niverſe. What then muſt be a deſign ſo exten- 
ſive, ſo coherent, ſo excellent, ſo beneficial ? 
The neceſſity of thoſe laws, inſtead of deterring 
E * 
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me from inquiring into their author, does but 
heighten my curioſity, and admiration. Certain- 
ly, it required a hand equally artful and power- 
ful, to put in his work an order equally ſimple 
and teeming, conſtant and uſeful. Wherefore I 
will not ſcruple to ſay with the ſcripture, © Let 
© every ſtar haſte to go whither the Lord ſends 
it; and when he ſpeaks, let them anſwer with 
© trembling; here we are, Ecce adſumus. 
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SE CT. XX. | 
Of Antmarts, BeasTs, FowLs, Bizps, Fisuzs, Y 
RzyTiLEs and InsECTS. ; 


© wp 


UT let us turn our eyes towards the animals, 
which ſtill are more worthy of admiration 

than either the ſkies, or ſtars. Their ſpecies are F 
numberleſs. Some have but two feet, others four, 4 
others again a great many. Some walk; others 
crawl, or creep; others fly; others ſwim; others 
fly, walk, or ſwim, by turns. The wings of birds, 
and the fins of fiſhes, are like oars, that cut the 
waves either of air or water, and ſteer the fl 
body either of the bird, or fiſh, whoſe ſtructure is 
like that of a ſhip. But the pinions of birds have 
feathers with a down, that ſwells in the air, and 
which would grow unwieldy in the water. And, on 
the contrary, the fins of fiſhes have ſharp and dry 
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points, which cut the water, without imbibing it, 
and which don't grow heavier by being wet. A 
ſort of fowls that ſwim, ſuch as ſwans, keep their 
wings, and moſt of their feathers above water, 
both leſt they ſhould wet them, and that they 


may ſerve them, as it were, for ſails. They have 


the art to turn thoſe feathers againſt the wind, 
and, in a manner, to tack, as ſhips do when 
the wind does not ſerve. Water-fowls, ſuch as 
ducks, have at their feet large ſkins that ſtretch, 
ſomewhat like rackets, to keep them from ſink- 
ing on the ooſy and miry banks of rivers. 
Amongſt the animals, wild beaſts, ſuch as lions, 
have their biggeſt muſcles about the ſhoulders, 
thighs, and legs; and therefore theſe animals are 
nimble, briſk, nervous, and ready to ruſh for- 
ward. Their jaw-bones are prodigiouſly large, 
in proportion to the reſt of their bodies. They 
have teeth and claws, which ſerve them, as ter- 
rible weapons, to tear in pieces and devour other 
animals. For the ſame reaſon, birds of prey, ſuch 
as eagles, have a beak and pounces that pierce e- 
very thing. The muſcles of their pinions are ex- 
treme large, and brawny, that their wings may 
have a ſtronger and more rapid motion: and fo 
thoſe creatures, tho' ſomewhat heavy, ſoar aloft 
and tower up eaſily to the very clouds, from 
whence they ſhoot, like a thunder-bolt, on the 
E 2 
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quarry they have in view. Other animals have 
horns. The greateſt ſtrength of ſome lies in their 
backs and necks; and others can only kick. Every 
ſpecies, however, has both offenſive and defenſive 
arms. Their hunting is a kind of war, which 
they wage one againſt another, for the neceſſities 
of life. They have alſo laws and a government 
among themſelves. Some, like tortoiſes, carry 
the houſe wherein they were born; others build 
theirs, as birds do, 'on the higheſt branches of 
trees, to preſerve their young from the inſult of 
unwing'd creatures, and they even lay their neſts 
in the thickeſt boughs to hide them from their e- 
nemies. Another, ſuch as the beaver, builds in 
the very bottom of a pond, the ſanctuary he pre- 
pares for himſelf, and knows how to caſt u 

dikes round it, to preſerve himſelf by the neigh- 
bouring inundation. Another, like a mole, hag 
ſo pointed and ſo ſharp a ſnout, that in one mo- 
ment, he pierces through the hardeſt ground, in 
order to provide for himſelf a ſubterranean re- 
treat. The cunning fox digs a kennel with two 
holes to go out and come in at, that he may not 
be either ſurpriz'd, or trapp'd by the huntſmen. 
The reptiles are of another make. They curl, 

wind, ſhrink, and ſtretch by the ſprings of their 
muſcles; they creep, twiſt about, ſqueeze, and 


hold faſt the bodies they meet in their way; and 


eaſily ſlide every where, Their organs are almoſt 
independent one on the other; ſo that they ſtill 
live when they are cut into two. The long-legg'd 
birds, ſays Cicero, are alſo long-neck'd in propor- 
tion, that they may bring down their bill to the 
ground, and take up their food. It is the fame 
with the camel; but the elephant, whoſe neck 
through its bigneſs would be too heavy, if it were 
as long as that of the camel, was furniſh'd with 
a trunk, which is a contexture of nerves and 
muſcles, which he ſtretches, ſhrinks, winds, and 
turns every way, to ſeize on bodies, lift them up, 
or throw them off: for which reaſon the Latins 
call'd that trunk, a hand. x wp h 
. Certain animals ſeem to be made on purpole 
for man. The dog is born to careſs and fawn 
upon him; to obey, and be under command; to. 
give him an agreeable image of ſociety, friend- 
ſhip, fidelity, and tenderneſs; to be true to his 
truſt; eagerly to hunt down, courſe and catch ſe- 
veral other creatures, to leave them afterwards 
to man, without retaining any part of the quar- 
ry. The horſe, and ſuch other animals, are within 
the reach and power of man; to eaſe him of hĩs la- 
bour, and to take upon them a thouſand burdens. - 
They are born to carry, to walk, to ſupply mans 
weakneſs, and to obey all his motions. Oxen are 
endow'd with ſtrength and patience, in order to 


- 
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wild beaſts would be found but in remote for- 
reſts, and they would be preſerv d in order to 


draw the plough, and till the ground. Cows 
yield ſtreams of milk. Sheep have in their fleeces 
a ſuperfiuity which is not for them, and which 
ſtill grows and renews, as it were to invite men 
to ſhear them every year. Even goats furniſh 
man with a long hair, for which they have no 


uſe, and of which he makes ſtuffs to cover him- 


ſelf. The ſkins of ſome beaſts ſupply men with 
the fineſt and beſt linings, in the countries that 
are-moſt remote from the ſun. Thus the Author 
of nature hath cloathed beaſts according to their 
neceſſities; and their ſpoils ferve afterwards to 
cloath men, and keep them warm in thoſe frozen 
elimes. The living creatures, that have little or 
no hair, have a very thick and very hard ſkin, 
like ſcales; others have even ſcales that cover one 
another, as tiles on the top of a houſe, and which 
either open or ſhut, as it beſt ſuits with the liv- 
ing creature, either to extend itſelf, or ſhrink, 
Theſe ſkins and ſcales ſerve the neceſſities of 
men: and thus in nature, not only plants, but 
animals alſo are made for our uſe. Wild beaſts 
themſelves either grow tame, or at leaſt, are a- 
fraid of man. If all countries were peopled and 
governed, as they ought to be, there would not 
be any where beaſts ſhould attack men. For no 
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exerciſe the courage, ſtrength, and dexterity of 
mankind, by a ſport that ſhould repreſent war; 
ſo that there never would be any occaſion for 
real wars among nations. But obferve that Hy- 
ing creatures that are noxious to man are the 
leaſt teeming, and that the moſt uſeful, multiply 
moſt, There are, beyond compariſon, more oxen 
and ſheep kill'd, than bears or wolves; and ne- 
vertheleſs the number of bears and wolves is in- 
finitely leſs than that of oxen and ſheep ſtill on 
earth. Obſerve likewiſe, with Cicero, that the fe- 
males of every ſpecies have a number of teats 

ioned to that of the y6ung ones they ge- 
nerally bring forth. The more young they bear, 
with the more milk - ſprings, has nature fupply'd 
them, to ſuckle them. 

White ſheep let their wool grow for our uſe, 
filk-worms, in emulation with each other, ſpin 
rich ſtuffs, and ſpend themſelves to beftow them 
upon us. They make of their ball a kind of 
tomb; and ſhutting up themſelves in their own 
work, they are new-born under another figure, 
in order to perpetuate themſelyes. On the other 
hand, the bees carefully ſuck and gather the juice 
of odorous and fragrant flowers, in order to 
make their honey, and range it in ſuch an order 
as may ſerve for a pattern to men, Several in- 
ſects are transform'd, ſometimes into flies, ſome- 
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times into worms, or maggots. If one ſhould 
think ſuch inſets uſeleſs, let him conſider,” that 

what makes a part of the great ſpectacle of the u- 
niverſe, and contributes to its variety, is not al- 
together uſeleſs to ſedate, and contemplative men. 
What can be more noble, and more magnificent; 
than thatgreat number of common-wealths of liv- 
ing creatures ſo well govern'd, and every ſpecies 
of which has a different frame from the other? 
Every thing ſhews how much the {kill and work- 
manſhip of the artificer ſurpaſſes the vile matter 
he has work'd upon. Every living creature, nay 
even gnats appear wonderful to me. If one finds 
em troubleſom, he ought to conſider, that tis 
neceſſary that ſome anxiety and pain be mix'd 
with man's conveniencies: for if nothing ſhould 
moderate his pleaſures, and exerciſe his patience, 
he would either grow ſoft and effeminate, or for- 
get himſelf. 


SECT. XX. 


The admirable Oa br in which all the Bodies 
that make up the Univer are ranged. 


ET us now conſider the wonders that 
ſhine equally both in the largeſt and the 
ſmalleſt bodies. On the one ſide; I ſee the ſun ſo 
many thouſand times bigger than the earth; I 
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aſtoniſhes'me. It ſurpaſſes my imagination, to 
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ſee him circulating in a ſpace, in compariſon of 
which; he is himſelf but a bright atom. I ſee o- 
ther ſtars, perhaps ſtill bigger than he, that roll 


in other regions, ſtill farther diſtant from us. 


Beyond thoſe regions, which eſcape all meaſure, 
I ſtill confuſedly perceive other ſtars, which can 
neither be counted nor diſtinguiſhed. The earth, 


on which I ſtand, is but one point, in proportion 


to the whole, in which no bound can ever be 
found. The whole is ſo well put together, that 
not one ſingle atom can be put out of its place, 
without unkinging this immenſe machine; and 
it moves in ſuch excellent order, that its very 
motion perpetuates its variety and perfection. 
Sure it muſt be the hand of a Being that does 
every thing without any trouble, that ſtill keeps 
ſteddy, and governs this great work for ſo many 
ages; and whoſe fingers * play with the uni- 


 ©erſe, to ſpeak with the ſcripture. 


SECT. XXL 


Wonders of the InriniteLY LiTTLE, 


N the other hand, the work is no leſs to be 
' admired in little, than in great: for I find 
as well in little as in great, a kind of infinite that 
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find in a hand- worm, as one does in an elephant 
or whale, limbs perſectly well organized; a head, 
a body, legs, and feet, as diſtinct, and as well 
form'd as thoſe of the biggeſt animals. There 
are in every part of choſe living atoms, muſcles, 
nerves, veins, arteries, blood; and in that bleod 
ramous particles, and humours ; in thefe hu- 
mours fome drops that are themfelves compos d 
of ſeveral particles: nor can one ever ſtop in the 
diſeuſſiom of this infinite compoſition of ſo inft- 
nite a whole. 

The microfcope difcovers to us in every ob- 
jeli, as it were a thouſand other objects that had 
efcap'd out notice. But how many other objecta 
are there in every object diſcover'd by the micro- 
ſeope, which the microſcope itſelf cannot diſes- 
ver? What ſhould not we fee if we could ftiff 
fabtile and improve more and more the inſtru- 
ments that help our weak and dull ſight? Let 
- us ſupply by our imagination what our eyes are 
defective in; and let our fancy itfelf be a kind of 
| microſcope, and repreſent to us in every atom a 
thouſand new and inviſible worlds : but it will 
never be able inceſſantly to paint to us new diF- 
coveries in hittle bodies; it will be tired, and for- 
ced at laſt to ſtop, and fink, leaving in the final- 
teſt organ of a body, a thouſand wonders undiſ- 


cover'd. 
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SECT. XXII. 
Of the STRUCTURE or Frame of the AxntwaLl, 


1 ET us conſine ourſelves within the animal's 
| machine, which has three things that never 
can be too much admired : I ſt, It has in it where- 
withal to defend itſclf againſt thoſe that attack it, 
in order to deſtroy it. 2dly, It has a faculty of 
reviving itſeif by food. 3dly, It has where withal 
to perpetuate its ſpedes by generation. Let us 
beſtow ſame conſiderations on theſe three things. 


SECT. XXII. 
Of the InsrincT of the Animar. 


A NIMALS areendow'd with what is call'd 
Inſtinct, both to approach uſeful and be- 
neficial objects, and to avoid ſuch as may be noxi- 
ous and deſtructive to them. Let us not inquire 
© wherein this inſtinct conſiſts, but content our- 
| ſelves with matter of fact, without reaſoning up- 
on it. 
The tender lamb ſmells his dam afar off, and 
runs to meet her. A ſheep is ſeiz d with horror 
at the approach of a wolf, and flies away before 
he can diſeern him. The hound is almoſt infal- 
ble in fading out a ſtag, a buck, or a bare, o 
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ly by the ſcent. There is in every animal an im- 
petuous ſpring, which, on a ſudden, gathers all 
the ſpirits; diſtends all the nerves; renders all 
the joints more ſupple and pliant; and increaſes 
in an incredible manner, upon ſudden dangers, 
his ſtrength, agility, ſpeed, and cunning, in order 
to make him avoid the object that threatens his 
deſtruction. The queſtion in this place is not to 
know, whether beaſts are endow'd with reaſon or 
underſtanding: for I do not pretend to engage 
in any philoſophical inquiry, The motions I 
ſpeak of are intirely indeliberate, even in the ma- 
chine of man, If, for inſtance, a man that dan- 
ces on a rope, ſhould, at that time, reaſon on the 
laws and rules of Equilibrium, his reaſoning 
would make him loſe that very Equilibrium, 


which he preſerves admirably well without argu- 


ing upon the matter; and reaſon would then be 
of no other uſe to him but to throw him on the 
ground. The ſame happens with beaſts; nor will 
it avail any thing to object, that they reaſon: as 
well as men; for this objection does not in the 
leaſt weaken my proof; and their reaſoning can 


never ſerve to account for the motions we ad- 


mire moſt in them. Will any one affirm that they 


know the niceſt rules of mechanics, which they 


obſerve with perfect exactneſs, whenever they are 
to run, leap, ſwim, hide themſelves, double, uſe 
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ſhifts to avoid purſuing hounds, or to make uſe 
of the ſtrongeſt part of their bodies to defend 
themſelves > Will he ſay that they naturally un- 
derſtand the mathematics, which men are ig- 
norant of? Will he dare to advance, that they 
perform with deliberation and knowledge all 
thoſe impetuous and yet ſo exact motions, which 
even men perform without ſtudy or premedita- 
tion? Will he allow them to make uſe of reaſon 
in thoſe motions, wherein 'tis certain man does 
not? 'Tis an inſtinct, will he ſay, that beaſts are 
govern'd by. I grant it: for 'tis, indeed, an in- 
ſtinct. But this inſtin& is an admirable ſagacity 
and dexterity, not in the beaſts, who neither do, 
nor can then have time, to reaſon; but in the ſu- 
perior wiſdom that governs them. That inſtinct, 
or wiſdom that thinks, and watches for beaſts, in 
indeliberate things, wherein they could neither 
watch nor think, even ſuppoſing them to be as 
reaſonable as we, can be no other than the wiſ- 
dom of the Artificer that made theſe machines. 
Let us therefore talk no more of Inſtin& or Na- 
ture; which are but fine empty names, in the 
mouth of the generality that pronounce them. 
There is in what they call Nature and Inſtinct, a 
ſuperior art, and contrivance, of which human 
invention is but a ſhadow. What's beyond all 
queſtion is, that there are in beaſts a prodigious 
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number of motions entirely indeliberate, and 
which yet are perform'd according to the niceſt 
rules of mechanics. Tis the machine alone that 
follows thoſe rules: which is a fact independent 
from all philoſophy ; and matter of fact is ever 
deciſive. What would a man think of a watch 
that hould fly or flip away, turn again, or defend 
itſelf, for its own preſervation, if he went about 
to break it? Would be not admire the {kill of 
the artificer? Could he be induced to believe that 
the ſprings of that watch had form d, proporti- 
on'd, ranged, and united themſel ves, by mere 
chance? Could be imagine that he had clearly 
explain'd and accounted for ſuch induſtrious and 
ſcilful operation, by talking of the Nature and 
Inſlinct of a watch, that ſnould exattly ſhew the 
hour to his maſter, and ſlip away from ſuch as 
„„ 


SECT. xXIv. 
Of Foo. 


HA T's more noble than a machine which 
continually repairs, and renews itſelf? 
The animal, ſtinted to his own ſtrength, is ſoon 
tired and exhauſted by labour: but the more he 
takes pains, the more be finds himſelf preſs'd to 
make himſclf amends for his labour, by more 
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plentiful feeding. Aliments daily reftore the 
ſtrength he had loſt. He puts ints his body ano- 
ther ſubſtance that becomes his own, by a kind of 
metamorphoſis. At firſt it is pounded, and being 
changed into a liquor, ir pazifies, as if it were 
ftrain'd thao? a fieve, in order to ſeparate any 
thing that's grofs from it ; afterwards it arrivey 
at the center, or Focus of the ſpirits, where it is 
ſabtiliz'd, and becomes blood. And running, at 
haſt, and penetrating through numberſeſs veſſels 
to moiſten all the members, ir filtrates in the 
ſteſh, and becomes itſelf fleſh. So many aliments, 
and liquors of various colours, are then no more 
than one and the fame fleſh; and food which was 
but an inanimate body, preſerves the life of the 
animal, and becomes part of the animal himſelf; 
the other pasts of which he was compoſed being 
exhaled by an inſenſible and continual i 
tion. The matter which, for inſtance, was four 
years ago ſuch a horſe, is now but air, or dung. 
What was then either hay, or oats, is become 
that fame horſe, fo fiery, and vigorous: at leafh, 
he is accounted the ſame horſe, 
this inſenſible change of his ſubſtance. 
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SECT. XV. 
Of Srrer. 


T HE natural attendant of food is Sleep; in 

which the animal forbears not only all his 
outward motions, but alſo all the principal in- 
ward operations, which might too much ſtir and 
diſſipate the ſpirits. He only retains reſpiration, 
and digeſtion; ſo that all motions: that might 
wear out his ſtrength are ſuſpended; and all ſuch 
as are proper to recruit and renew it, go on free- 
ly of themſelves. This repoſe, which is a kind 
of Inchantment, returns every night, while dark- 
neſs interrupts and hinders labour. Now, who 
is it that contrived ſuch a ſuſpenſion ? M ho is it 
that ſo well choſe the operations that ought to 
continue ; and, with fo juſt diſcernment, exclu- 


| ded all ſuch as ought to be interrupted? The 


next day, all paſt fatigue is gone and vaniſh'd. 
The animal works on, as if he had never work'd 


before; and this reviving gives him a vivacity 


and vigour that invites him to new labour. Thus 
the nerves are ſtill full of ſpirits, the fleſh ſmooth, 
the ſkin whole, tho' one would think it ſhould 
waſte and tear: the living body of the animal 
ſoon wears out inanimate bodies, even the moſt 
ſolid that are about it; and yet does not wear 
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but itſelf. The ſkin of a horſe, for inſtance, wears 


out ſeveral ſaddles; and the fleſh of a child, tho 
very delicate and tender, wears out many cloaths, 
whilft it daily grows ſtronger. If this renewing 


of ſpirits were perfect, it would be real immor- 


tality, and the gift of eternal youth. But the ſame 
being imperfect, the animal inſenſibly loſes his 
ſtrength, decays, and grows old, becauſe every 
thing that's created ought to bear a mark of no- 
thingneſs from which it was drawn. 


SEC TT. XXVI. 


Of: GensxATiON, 


'HAT's more admirable, than the multi- 
plication of animals? Look upon the in- 
dividuals: no animal is immortal. Every thing 
grows old; every thing paſſes away; every thing 
diſappears ; every thing, in ſhort, is annihilated, 
Look upon the ſpecies: every thing ſubſiſts; e- 
very thing is permanent, and immutable, tho' 
in a conſtant viciſſitude. Ever ſince there have 
been on earth men that have taken care to pre- 
ſerve the memory of events, no lyons, tigers, 
wild boars, or bears, were ever known to form 
themſelves by chance, in caves, or foreſts. Nei- 
ther do we ſee any fortuitous productions of 


dogs, or cats. Bulls and ſheep are never born of 
G . 
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themſelves, either in ſtables, folds, or on Paſture 


grounds. Every one of thoſe animals owes his 
birth to a certain male and female of his ſpecies, 
All thoſe different ſpecies are prefery'd much 
the ame in all ages. We do not find that for 
three thouſand years paſt, any one has periſh'd, 
or ceaſed ; neither do we find that any one multi- 
plies to ſuch an exceſs as tobe a nuiſance, or incon- 
veniency to the reſt. If the ſpecies of lyons, bears, 
and tigers, multiply'd to a certain exceſſive degree, 
they would not only deſtroy the ſpecies of ſtags, 
bucks, ſheep, goats, and bulls; but even get the 
maſtery over mankind, and unpeople the earth. 
Now who maintains ſo juft a meafure, as never 
either to extinguith thoſe different ſpecies, or ne- 
yer to ſuffer them to multiply too faſt? _ 
But this continual propagation of every ſpe- 
cies is a wonder with which we are grown too 
familiar. What would a man think of a watch- 
maker, who ſhould have the art to make watches, 
which, of themſelves, ſhould produce others ad 
infinitum, in ſuch a manner that two original 
watches ſhould be ſufficient to multiply and per- 
petuate their ſpecies over the whole earth? What 


would he ſay of an architect, that ſhould have the 


{kill to build houſes, which ſhould build others, 
to renew, the habitations of men, before the firſt 
ſhould decay and be ready to fall to the ground? 
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'Tis however what we daily ſee among animals. 
They are no more, if you pleaſe, than mere ma- 
chines, as watches are: but, after all, the Au- 
thor of theſe machines has endow'd them with a 
faculty to reproduce or perpetuate themſelves ad 
inſinitum, by the conjunction of both ſexes. Af. 
firm, if you pleaſe, that this generation of ani- 
mals is petform'd, either by moulds, or by an 
expreſs configuration of every individual; which 
of theſe two opinions you think fit to pirch up- 
on, it comes all to one; nor is the {kill of the 
Artificer lefs conſpicuous. If you ſuppoſe that at 
every generation, the individual, without being 
caſt into a mould, receives a configuration made 
on purpoſe: I aſk, Who it is that manages and 
directs the configuration of ſo compounded a 
machine, and which argues ſo much art and in- 
duſtry? If, on the contrary, to avoid acknow- 
ledging any art in the caſe, you ſuppoſe that e- 
very thing is determin'd by the moulds: I go 
back to the moulds themſelves, and aſk, who is 
it that prepared them? In my opinion they are 
ſtill greater matter of wonder, than the very 
machines which are pretended to come out of 

Therefore let who will ſuppoſe that there were 
moulds in the animals that lived four thouſand 
years ago, and affirm, if he pleaſes, that thoſe 
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. moulds were ſo incloſed one within another ad 
inſinitum, that there was a ſufficient number for 
all the generations of thoſe four thouſand years; 
and that there is ſtill a ſufficient number ready 
prepared for the formation, of all the animals that 
| ſhall preſerve their ſpecies in all ſucceeding ages. 
Now, theſe moulds, which, as I have obſerv'd, muſt . ' 
have all the configuration of the animal, are as dif- 
ficult to be explain d, or accounted for, as the ani- 
mals themſelves: and are beſides attended with 
far more unexplicated wonders. Tis certain, 
that the configuration of every individual animal 
requires no more art and power than is neceſſary 
to frame all the ſprings that make up that ma- 
chine; but when a man ſuppoſes moulds: Firſt, 
He mult affirm, that every mould contains in lit- - 
tle, with inconceivable niceneſs, all the ſprings of 
the machine itſelf: now, 'tis beyond diſpute, that 
there is more art in making ſo compound a work 
in little, than in a larger bulk. Secondly, He muſt 
ſuppoſe, that every mould, which is an indivi- 
dual, prepared for a-firſt generation, contains di- 
ſtinctly, within itſelf, other moulds contain'd 
within one another ad infinitum, for all poſſible 
generations, in all ſucceeding ages. Now what 
ean be more artful and more wonderful in mat- 
ter of mechaniſm, than ſuch a preparation of an 
infinite number of individuals, all form'd before · 
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hand, in one, from which they are to ſpring? 
therefore, the moulds are of no uſe to explain 
the generations of animals, without ſuppoſing 
any art or ſkill: for, on the contrary, moulds 
would argue a more artificial mechaniſm, and 
more wonderful compoſition. - | 
What's manifeſt and indiſputable, independ- 
ently from all the ſyſtems of philoſophers, is, that 
the fortuitous concourſe of atoms, never produ- 
ces, without generation, in any part of the earth, 
any lyons, tigers, bears, elephants, ſtags, bulls, 
ſheep, cats, dogs, or horſes. Theſe, and the like, 
are never produc'd, but by the encounter of two 
of their kind of different ſex. The two animals 


that produce a third, are not the true authors of 


the art, that ſhines in the compoſition of the a- 
nimal ingendered by them. They are ſo far from 
knowing how to perform that art, that they do 
not ſo much as know the compoſition, or frame 
of the work that reſults from their generation. 
Nay, they know not ſo much as any particular 
ſpring of it ; having been no more than blind and 
involuntary inſtruments, made uſe of for the 
performance of a marvellous art, to which they 


are abſolute ſtrangers, and of which they are per- 


fectly ignorant. Now I'd fain know, whence 
comes that art, which is none of theirs? What 
Power and Wiſdom knows how to employ, for 
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the performance of works of fo ingenious and 


intricate a deſign, inſtruments fo uncapable to 
know what they are doing, or to have any no- 


tion of it? Nor does it avail any thing to ſup- 


poſe that beaſts are endow'd with reafon : let a 
man ſuppoſe them to be as rational as he pleaſes 
in other things: yet he muſt own, that in gene- 
ration, they have no ſhare in art that's conſpicu- 
ous in the compoſition of the animals they pro- 


2 


. Let us carry the thing further, and take for 
granted the moſt wonderful inſtances that are gi- 
ven of the {kill and fore · eaſt of animals. Let us 
admire, as much as you pleaſe, the certainty with 


which a hound takes a fpring into a third way, 


as foon as he finds by his noſe, that the game he 
purſues has left no ſcent in the other two. Let 
us admire the hind, who, they ſay, throws a good 
way off her young fawn, into fome hidden place, 


ſcent of his train. Let us even admire the ſpider 
who with her cobwebs lays ſubtle ſnares to trap 
flies, and fall unawares upon them before they 
can diſintangle themſelves. Let us alſo admire 
the heron, who, they ſay, puts his head under his 
wing, in order to hide his bill under his feathers, 
thereby to ſtick the breaſt of the bird of prey 
that ſtoops at him. Let us allow the truth of all 


that the hounds may not find him out by the 
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theſe wonderful inſtances of rationality; for all 
nature is full of ſuch prodigies, But what muſt 
weinfer from them? In good earneſt, if wecare- 
fully examine the matter, we ſhall find that they 
prove too much. Shall we ſay, that animals are 


more rational than we? Their iaſtinct has un- 
doubtedly more certainty than our conjectures. 
They have learnt neither Logic, nor Geometry: 
neither have they any courle, or method of im · 
provement, or any ſcience. Whatever they do 
is done of a ſudden without ſtudy, preparation, 
or deliberation. We commit blunders and miſ- 
takes every hour of the day after we have a long 
while argued and conſulted together: whereas 
animals, without any reaſoning, or premedita- 
tion, perform eyery hour, what feems to require 
moſt diſcernment, choice, and exactneſs. Their 
inſtinct is in many things, infallible : but that 
word, Inſtin&, is but a fair name void of ſenſe. 
For what can an inſtinct more juſt, exact, pre- 
ciſe, and certain than reaſon itſelf mean, but 8 


more perfect reaſon ? We muſt therefore ſup- 


pale a wonderful reaſon and underſtanding, ei- 
ther in the work, or in the Artificer ; either im 
the machine, or in him that made it. When for 
inſtance, 1 find that a watch ſhews the howrs 
with ſuch exactneſs as ſurpaſſes my knowledge: 


I preſently condude, that if the watchitſelf does 
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not reaſon, it muſt have been made by an arti- 
ficer, who, in that particular, reaſon'd better and 
had more ſkill than myſelf. In like manner, when 
I ſee animals, who every moment perform acti- 
ons that argue a more certain art and induſtry 
than I am maſter of, I immediately conclude that 
ſuch marvellous art mult neceſſarily be either in 
the machine, or in the Artificer that framed it. 
Is it in the animal himſelf? But how is it poſſible 
he ſhould be ſo wiſe, and ſo infallible in certain 
things? And if this art is not in him, it muſt of 
neceſſity be in the ſupream Artificer that made 
that piece of work, juſt as all the art of a watch 
is in the {kill of the watchniaker. | 


SECT. XXVIL 


Tho' BASS commit ſome MisTaxes, yet their 
InSTINCT is, in many Caſes, INFALLIBLE, 


O not object to me, that the inſtinct of 
beaſts is in ſome things defective, and li- 

able to error. Tis no wonder beaſts are not in- 
fallible in every thing, but 'tis rather a wonder 
they are ſo in many caſes. If they were infal- 
lible in every thing, they ſhould be endow'd with 
a reaſon infinitely perfect; in ſhort, they ſhould 
be deities. In the works of an infinite Power 
there can be but a finite perfection: otherwiſe 
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-God ſhould make creatures like, or equal to him- 
ſelf, which is impoſſible. He therefore cannot 
place perfection, nor conſequently reaſon in his 
works, without ſome bounds, and reſtrictions: 
but thoſe bounds do not prove that the work is 


void of order or reaſon. Becauſe I miſtake ſome- 


times, it does not follow, that I have no reaſon 
at all, and that I do every thing by mere chance; 
but only that my reaſon is ſtinted, and imperfect. 
In like manner, becauſe a beaſt is not by his in- 
ſtin& infallible in every thing, tho? he be ſo in 
many, it does not follow that there is no manner 
of reaſon in that machine; but only, that ſuch a 
machine has not a boundleſs reaſon. But after 
all, tis a conſtant truth, that in the operations of 
that machine, there is a regular conduct, a mar- 


vellous art, and a {kill which in many caſes, a- 


mounts to infallibility. Now, to whom ſhall we 
aſcribe this infallible ſkill? To the work, or its 
Artificer ? | 

SEC TT, XXVIII. 


Tis impoſſible BEAsTs ſhould have Souls, 


FF you affirm that beaſts have ſouls different 

from their machines, I immediately aſk you, 

of what nature are thoſe ſouls, entirely dif- 

ferent from, and united to bodies. Who is it 

that knew how to unite them to natures ſo vaſtly 
H - 
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different? Who is it that has fuch abſolute com- 
mand over ſo oppoſite natures, as to put and 
keep them in ſuch a regular, and conſtant ſocie- 
ty, and wherein mutual agreement and corre- 
ſpondence are ſo neceſſary and ſo quick? 

If on the contrary you ſuppoſe that the ſame 
matter may ſometimes think, and ſometimes not 
think, according to the various ranging and confi- 
gurations it may receive; I will not tell you in 
this place, that matter cannot think; and that one 
cannot conceive that the parts of a ſtone, with- 
out adding any thing to it, may ever know them- 
ſelves, whatever degree of motion, whatever fi- 
gure you may give them. I will only aſk you 
now, wherein that preciſe ranging and configura- 
tion of parts, which you ſpeak of, conſiſts? Ac- 
cording to your opinion there muſt be a degree of 
motion, wherein matter does not yet reaſon, and 
then another much like it, wherein, on a ſudden, 
it begins to reaſon, and know itſelf. Now, who 
is it that knew how to pitch upon that preciſe de- 
gree of motion? Who is it that has diſcover'd 
the line in which the parts ought to move? Who 
is it that has meaſured the dimenſions ſo 'nicely 
as to find out and ſtate the bigneſs, and figure e- 
very part muſt have, to keep all manner of pro- 
portions between themſelves in the whole ? Who 
is it that has regulated the outward form, by 
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which all thoſe bodies are to be ſtinted? Ina 
word, who is it that has found all the combina- 
tions, wherein matter thinks, and without the 
leaſt of which, matter muſt immediately ceaſe to 
think? If you ſay tis chance: I anſwer, that you 
make chance rational to ſuch a degree, as to be 
the ſource of reaſon itſelf. Strange prejudice and 
intoxication of ſome men, not to acknowledge a 
molt intelligent cauſe, from which we derive all 
intelligence; and rather chuſe to affirm, that the 
pureſt reaſon, is but the effect of the blindeſt of 
all cauſes, in ſuch a ſubject as matter, which of 
itſelf, is altogether incapable of knowledge! Cer- 
tainly there's nothing a man of ſenſe would nor 
admit, rather than ſo extravagant and abſurd an 
opinion, | 

| 6. 
SENTIMENTS of ſome of the ANCIENTS, cancern- 

ing the SouL and KNowLEDGE of Beaſts. 


wx philoſophy of the ancients, tho' very 
lame and imperfect, had nevertheleſs a 
glimpſe of this difficulty : and therefore in order 
to remove it, ſome of them pretended, that the 
divine Spirit, interſpers'd and ſcatter'd through- 
out the univerſe, is a ſuperior Wiſdom, that conti- 
nually operatesin all nature, eſpecially in animals, 
juſt as ſouls act in bodies; and that this continual 
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impreſſion, or impulſe of the divine Spirit, which 

the vulgar call Inſtinct, without knowing the true 
ſignification of that word, was the life of all liv- 
ing creatures. They added, that thoſe ſparks of 
the divine Spirit were the principle of all genera- 
tions; that animals receiv'd them in their con- 
ception, and at their birth; and that the moment 
they dy'd, thoſe divine particles diſengaged them- 
ſelves from all terreſtrial matter, in order to fly 
up to heaven, where they ſhone and roll'd among 
the ſtars. *Tis this philoſophy, at once ſo mag- 
nificent and ſo fabulous, which Virgil ſo grace- 
fully expreſſes, in the following verſes upon bees: 


Eſſe * quibus partem Divinae Mentis, et hauſtus 
Aetherios dixere: Dcum namque ire per omnes 
Terraſque, tractuſque maris, coelumque profundum. 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde, ac reſoluta referri 
Omnia, nec morti eſſe locum, ſed viva volare 
Sideris in numerum, atque alto ſuccedere coelo, 
That 1s, . 

Induc'd b by ſuch examples, ſome have taught 
That bees have portions of etherial thought: 
Endu'd with particles of heavenly fires : 
For God the whole created maſs inſpires. 

a Virg. Georg. Lib. 4. b Dryden's Virgil. 
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Throꝰ heaven, and earth, and ocean's depth, he throws 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 

Hence flocks, and herds, and men, and beaſts, and fowls, 
With breath are quicken'd, and attract their ſouls. 
Hence take the forms his preſcience did ordain, 

And into him, at length, reſolve again. 

No room is left for Death, they mount the sky, 
And to their own congenial planets fly. k 


That divine Wiſdom that moves all the known 
parts of the world, had made fo deep an impreſ- 
ſion upon the Stoics, and on Plato before them, 
that they believ'd the whole world to be an ani- 
mal: but a rational, and wiſe animal, in ſhort, 
ſupreme God. This philoſophy: reduc'd Poly- 
theiſm, or the multitude of Gods, to Deiſm, 
or One God, and that One God to Nature, 
which, according to them was eternal, infal- 
lible, intelligent, omnipotent, and divine. Thus 
philoſophers, by ſtriving to keep from, and rec- 


tify the notions of poets, dwindled again, at laſt, . 


into poetical fancies; ſince they aſſign'd as the 
inventors of fables did, a life, an intelligence, an 
art, and a deſign to all the parts of the univerſe, 
that appear moſt inanimate. Undoubtedly, they 
were ſenſible of the wonderful art that's conſpi- 
cuous in nature; and their only miſtake lay in 
aſcribing to the work, the {kill of the Artificer. 
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SE CT. XXX 
6 Of Man. 


E T us not ſtop any longer with animals in- 

ferior to man. Tis high time to conſider 
and ſtudy the nature of man himſelf, in order to 
diſcover him, whoſe image he is faid to bear. 1 
know but two ſorts of beings in all nature: thoſe 
that are endow'd with knowledge or reaſon, and 
thoſe that are not. Now man is a compound of 
theſe two modes of being. He has a body, as the 
moſt inanimate corporeal bodies have; and he 
has a ſpirit, a mind, or a ſoul, that is, a thought 
whereby he knows hiniſelf, and perceives what's 
about him. If it be true, that there is a Firſt Be- 
ing who has drawn or created all the reſt from 
nothing, man is truly his image; for he has, like 
him, in his nature all the real perfection that is to 
be found in thoſe two various kinds or modes of 
being. But an image, is but an image ſtill, and 
can be but an adumbration or ſhadow of the true 
perfect Being. 
Let us begin to ſtudy man by the contempla- 
tion of his body. I know not, ſaid a * mother 
to her children, among the Jews, how you were 
form'd in my womb. Nor is it, indeed, the wiſ- 
dom of the parents that forms ſo compounded, 

a Machab. . 
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and ſo regular a work. They have no ſhare in 
that wonderful art; let us therefore leave them, 
and trace it up higher. 


8E GT. XXXI. 
F the STRUCTURE of Man's Bopr. 


FTFUHE body is made of clay; but let us ad- 

mire the hand that framed and poliſh'd it. 
The Artificer's ſeal is ſtamp'd upon his work. 
He ſeems to have delighted in making a maſter- 
piece with ſo mean a matter. Let us caſt our eyes 
upon that body, in which the bones ſuſtain the 
fleſh that covers them. The nerves that are ex- 
tended in it, make up all its ſtrength; and the 
muſcles with which the ſinews weave themſelves, 
either by ſwelling, or extending themſelves, per- 
form the moſt exact and regular motions. The 
bones are divided at certain diſtances; but they 
have joints, whereby they are ſet one within a- 
nother; and are tied by nerves and tendons. - Ci- 
cero admires, and with reaſon, the excellent art 
with which the bones are knit together: for 
what's more ſupple for all various motions? And, 
on the other hand, what's more firm and durable? 
Even after a body is dead, and its parts are ſepa- 
rated by corruption, we find that theſe joints and 
ligaments can hardly be deſtroy d. Thus this hu- 
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man machine or frame is either ſtraight or crook- 
ed, ſtiff or ſupple, at pleaſure. From the. brain, 


which is the ſource of all the nerves, ſpring the 


ſpirits, which are ſo ſubtle, that they eſcape the 
ſight; and nevertheleſs ſo real, and of ſo great 
activity and force, that they perform all the mo- 
tions of the machine, and make up all its ſtrength. 
"Theſe ſpirits are, in an inſtant, convey'd to the 
extremities of the members. Sometimes they 
flow gently and regularly, ſometimes they move 
with impetuoſity, as occaſion requires; and they 
vary, ad infinitum, the poſtures, geſtures, and o- 
ther actions of the body. a 


SECT. XXXII. 
Of the Sxix. 


E T us conſider the fleſh; It is cover'd in 
certain places with a ſoft and tender ſkin, 

for the ornament of the body. If that ſkin, that 
renders the object ſo agreeable, and gives it ſo 
ſweet a colour, were taken off, the ſame object 
would become ghaſtly, and create horror. In o- 
ther places that ſame ſkin is harder and thicker, 
in order to reſiſt the fatigue of thoſe parts. As 
for inſtance, how much harder is the ſkin of the 
feet than that of the face? And that of the hin- 
der part of the head, than that of the forehead ? 
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That ſkin is all over full of holes like a ſieve: 
but thoſe holes, which are call'd Pores, are im- 
perceptible. Although ſweat, and other tranſpi- 
rations exhale through thoſe pores, the blood ne- 
ver runs out that way. That ſkin has all the ten- 
derneſs neceſſary to make it tranſparent, and 
give the face a lively, ſweet, and graceful co- 
lour. If the ſkin were leſs cloſe, and leſs ſmooth, 
the face would look bloody, and excoriated, 
Now, who is it that knew how to temper and mix 
thoſe colours with ſuch nicety, as to make a com- 
plexion which painters admire, but never can 
perfectly i imitate : ? 


8 ECT. XXIII. 
Of Veins and ARTERIES, 


2 are in man's body numberleſs branches 
of blood · veſſels. Some of them carry the 
blood from the center to the extream parts, and 
are call'd arteries. Through thoſe various veſſels 


runs the blood, a liquor ſoft, and oily, and by 


this oilineſs proper to retain the moſt ſubtile ſpi- 

rits, juſt as the moſt ſubtile and ſpirituous eſſen- 

ces are preſerv'd in gummy bodies. This blood 

moiſtens the fleſh, as ſprings and rivers water 

the earth; and after it has filtrated in the fleſh, 

it returns to its ſource, more ſlowly, and leſs full 
I _ 
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of ſpirits: but it renews, and is again ſubtiſiz d 
in that ſource, in order to circulate without ceaſ- 
ing. | 
SECT. XXXIV. 
Of the Boxes and JoixTts. 


O you conſider that excellent order and 
proportion of the limbs? The legs and 
thighs are great bones jointed one with another, 
and knit together by nerves. They are two ſorts 


of pillars, equal and regular, erected to ſup- 


port the whole fabric. But thoſe pillars fold; and 
the * Rotula of the knee, is a bone of a circu- 
lar figure, which is placed on purpoſe on the 
joint, in order to fill it up, and preſerve it, when 
the bones fold, for the bending of the knee. Each 
column or pillar has its pedeſtal, which is com- 
pos'd of various inlaid parts, fo well jointed to- 
gether, that they can either bend, or keep tiff} as 
occaſion requires. The pedeſtal, I mean the foot, 
turns, at a man's pleaſure, under the pillar, In 
this foot we find nothing but nerves, tendons, 
and little bones cloſely knit, that this part may, 
at once, be either more ſupple, or more firm, ac- 
cording to various occaſions. Even the toes with 
their articles and nails, ſerve to feel the ground 
2 man walks on, to lean and ſtand with more 
a Vulgarly the Knee-pan,, 
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dexterity and nimbleneſs, the better to preſerve 
the Equilibrium of the body, to riſe, or to ſtoop. 
The two feet ſtretch forward, to keep the body 
from falling that way, when it ſtoops, or bends. 
The two pillars are jointed together at the top, 


to bear up the reſt of the body; but are ſtill di- 


vided there in ſuch a manner, that that joint af- 

fords man the conveniency of reſting himſelf, by 

ſitting on the two biggeſt muſcles of the body. 
The body of the ſtructure is proportion'd to 


the height of the pillars. It contains ſuch parts 
as are neceſſary for life, and which conſequently 


ought to be placed in the center, and ſhut up in 
the ſecureſt place. Therefore two rows of ribs 
pretty cloſe to one another, that come out of 
the back-bone, as the branches of a tree do from 
its trunk, form a kind of hoop, to hide and ſhel- 
ter thoſe noble and tender parts. But becauſe 
the ribs could not entirely (ſhut up that center of 
the human body, without hindering the dilata- 
tion of the ſtomach and of the entrails, they 
form that hoop but to a certain place, below 


Which they leave an empty ſpace, that the inſide 


may freely diſtend and ſtretch, both for reſpira- 
tion 3 and feeding. 

As for the back-bone, all the works of man af- 
ford nothing fo artfully and curiouſly wrought. 
It would be too (tiff, and too frangible or brittle, 

I 2 
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if it were made of one ſingle bone: and in ſuch 
a caſe mari could never bend or ſtoop. The au- 
thor of this machine has prevented that inconve- 
niency, by forming Vertebrae, which jointing 
one with another make up a whole, conſiſting of 
ſeveral pieces of bones, more ſtrong than if it 
were of a ſingle piece. This compound being 
| ſometimes ſupple and pliant, and ſometimes ſtiff, 
ſtands either upright, or bends, in a moment, as 
a man pleaſes. All theſe Vertebrae have in the 
middle a gutter or channel, that ſerves to con- 
vey a continuation of the ſubſtance of the brain 
to the extremities of the body, and with ſpeed to 
ſend thither ſpirits through that pipe. 

But who can forbear admiring the nature of 
the bones? They are very hard; and we ſee that 
even the corruption of all the reſt of the body, 
after death, does not affect them. Nevertheleſs 
they are full of numberleſs holes and cavities that 
make them lighter; and in the middle they are 
full of the marrow, or pith, that is to nouriſh 
them. They are bored exactly in thoſe places 
through which the ligaments that knit them are 
to paſs. Moreover, their extremities are bigger 
than the middle, and form, as it were, two ſemi- 
circular heads, to make one bone turn more ea- 
fily with another, that ſo the whole may fold 
and bend without trouble. 
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SECT. XXRXV. 
Of the OxGans. 


WIr the incloſure of the ribs are pla- 
ced in order, all the great organs, ſuch 


as ſerve to make a man breathe; ſuch as digeſt | 


the aliments; and ſuch as make new blood. Re- 
ſpiration, or breathing is neceſſary to temper in- 
ward heat, occaſion'd by the boiling of the blood, 


and by the impetuous courſe of the ſpirits. The 


air is a kind of food that nouriſhes the animal, 
and by means of which he renews himſelf, every 
moment of his life. Nor is digeſtion leſs neceſ- 
fary to prepare ſenſible aliments towards their 
being changed into blood ; which is a liquor apt 


to penetrate every where, and to thicken into 


fleſh in the extream parts, in order to repair all 
the members, what they loſe continually both by 


perſpiration, and the waſte of ſpirits. The lungs 
are like great covers, which being ſpungy, eaſily 


dilate and contract themſelves, and as they inceſ- 
ſantly take in, and blow out a great deal of air, 
they form a kind of bellows that are in perpe- 
tual motion. The ſtomach has a diſſolving fa- 
culty that cauſes hunger, and puts man in mind 
of his want of food. That diſſolvent, which ſti- 
mulates and pricks the ſtomach, does, by that 
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very uneaſineſs, prepare for it a very lively plea- 
ſure, when its craving is ſatisfied by the aliments. 
Then man, with delight, fills his belly with ſtrange 
matter, which would create horror in him, if he 
could ſee it as ſoon as it has enter'd his ſtomach, 
and which eyen diſpleafes him, when he ſees it 
being already ſatisfied. The ſtomach is made in 
the figure of a bag-pipe. There the aliments be- 


ing diſſoly'd by a quick digeſtion, are all con- 


founded, and make up a ſoft liquor, which af- 
terwards becomes a kind of milk, call'd Chyle; 
and which being, at laſt, brought into the heart, 
receiyes there, through the plenty of ſpirits, the 
form, vivacity, and colour of blood. But while 
the pureſt juice of the aliments paſſes from the 


ſtomach into the pipes deſtin'd for the prepara- 


tion of chyle and blood, the groſs particles of the 
ſame aliments are ſeparated, juſt as bran is from 
flower by a ſieve; and they are dejected down- 
wards to eaſe the body of them, through the moſt 
hidden paſſages, and the moſt remote from the 
organs of the ſenſes, leſt theſe be offended at 
them. Thus the wonders of this machine are fo 
great and numerous, that we find ſome unfa- 
thomable, even in the moſt abject and mortifying 
functions of the body, which modefty will not 
allow to be more particularly explain'd, 
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SECT. I. 
Of the Inward PARTS. 


I Own that the inward parts are not ſo agree- 
able to the ſight, as the outward : but then 
be pleas'd to obſerve, they are not made to be 
ſeen. Nay, it was neceſſary, according to art and 
deſign, that they ſhould not be diſcover'd with- 
out horror; and that a man ſhould not with - 
out violent reluctance, go about to diſcover them, 
by cutting open this machine in another man. 
Tis this very horror that prepares compaſſion 
and humanity in the hearts of men, when one 
fees another wounded, or hurt. Add to this, with 
St. Auſtin, that there are in thoſe inward parts 
a proportion, order, and mechaniſm, which ſtill 
pleaſe more an attentive inquiſitive mind, than 
external beauty can pleaſe the eyes of the body. 
That inſide of man, which is at once ſo ghaſtly 
and horrid, and ſo wonderful and admirable, is 
| exaQtly as it ſhould be, to denote vigT any 
| CLAY WROUGHT BY A DIVINE HAND: for we find 
in it, both the frailty of the creature, and the art 
of the Creator. | 
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SECT. XXXVI. 
Of the Axus, and their Uſe. 


ROM the top of that precious fabric we 
have deſcrib'd, hang the two Arms, which 

are terminated by the Hands, and which bear a 
perfect ſymmetry one with another. The arms 
are knit with the ſhoulders, in ſuch a manner, 
that they have a free motion in that joint. They 
are beſides divided at the Elbow, and at the 
Wriſt, that they may fold, bend, and turn with 
quickneſs, The arms are of a juſt length to reach 
all the parts of the body. They are nervous and 
full of muſcles, that they may, as well as the 
back, be often in action, and ſuſtain the greateſt 


fatigue of all the body. The hands are a contex- 


ture of nerves and little bones, ſet one within a- 
nother in ſuch a manner, that they have all the 
ſtrength and ſuppleneſs neceſſary, to feel the 
neighbouring bodies, to ſeize on them, hold them 


faſt, throw them, draw them to one, puſh them 
off, diſentangle, and untie them one from ano- 


ther. The fingers, the ends of which are armed 
with nails, are by the delicacy and yariety of their 
motions, contrived to exerciſe the moſt curious 
and marvellous arts. The arms and hands ſerve 
alſo, according as they are either extended, fold- 
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ed or turn'd, to poiſe the body in ſuch a manner, as 


that it may ſtoop, without any danger of falling. 
The whole machine has beſides, independently 
from all after thoughts, a kind of ſpring that poi- 
ſes it on a ſudden, and makes it find the Equili- 
brium, in all its different poſtures and poſitions. 


SECT. XXXVIII. 
Of the Neck, and Heap, 


Bove the body riſes the Neck, which is ei- 

ther firm, or flexible at pleaſure. Muſt a 
man bear a heavy burden on his head ? This neck 
becomes as ſtiff as if it were made up of one 
ſingle bone. Has he a mind to bow, or turn his 
head? The neck bends every way, as if all its 
bones were disjointed. This neck, a little raiſed 


above the ſhoulders, bears up with eaſe the Head, 


which over-rules and governs the whole body. If 
it were leſs big, it would bear no proportion 
with the reſt of the machine. And if it were big- 
ger, it would not only be diſproportion'd and de- 
formed, but, beſides, its weight would both cruſh 
the neck, and put the man in danger of falling on 
the ſide to which it ſhould lean a little too much. 
This head, fortified on all ſides by very thick 
and very hard bones, in order the better ro pre- 
ſerve the precious treaſure it encloſes, is jointed 
K * 
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with the Vertebrae of the neck, and has a very 
quick communication with all the other parts of 
the body. It contains the brain, whoſe moiſt, 
ſoft, and ſpungy ſubſtance, is made up of tender 
filaments or threads, woven together. This is 
the center of all the wonders we ſhall ſpeak of 
afterwards. The ſkull is regularly perforated, or 
bored, with exact proportion and ſymmetry, for 
the two Eyes, the two Ears, the Mouth, and the 
Noſtrils. There are nerves deſtin'd for ſenſa- 
tions, that exerciſe and play in moſt of thoſe 
pipes. The noſe, which has no nerves for its 
fenſation, has a Cribri- Form, or Spungy Bone, to 
let odours paſs on to the brain. Amongſt the or- 
gans of theſe ſenſations, the chief are double, to 
preſerve to one ſide what the other might happen 
to be defective in, by any accident. Theſe two 
organs of the ſame ſenſation are ſymmetrically 
placed either on the fore part, or on the ſides, 
that man may uſe them with more eaſe, to the 
right, or to the left, or right againſt him, that is 
to ſay, towards the place his joints direct his 
ſteps, and all his actions. Beſides, the flexibility 
of the neck makes all thoſe organs turn in an in- 
- ſtant which way ſoever he pleaſes. All the hin- 
der part of the head, which is the leaſt able to 
defend itſelf, is therefore the thickeſt. It is a- 
dorn'd with hair, which at the fame time, ſerves 
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to fortify the head againſt the injuries of the air. 
And, on the other hand, the hair likewiſe adorns - 
the fore part of the head, and renders the face 
more graceful. The face is the fore part of the 
head, wherein the principal ſenſations meet and 
center, with an order and proportion that ren- 
der it very beautiful, unleſs ſome accident or o- 
ther happen to alter and impair ſo regular a piece 
of work, The two eyes are equal, being placed 
about the middle, on the two ſides of the head, 
that they may, without trouble, diſcover afar off, 
both on the right and left, all ſtrange objects; 
and that they may commodiouſly watch for the 
ſafety of all the parts of the body. The exa& 
ſymmetry with which they are placed, is the or- 
nament of the face: and he that made them, has 
kindled in them, I know not what celeſtial flame, 
the like of which all the reſt of nature does not 
afford. Theſe eyes are a ſort of looking-glaſſes, 
wherein all the objects of the whole world are 
painted by turns, and without confuſion, in the 
bottom of the Retina * that the thinking part of 
man may ſee them in thofe looking-glaſſes. But 
tho' we perceive all objects by a double organ, 
yet we never ſee the objects double, becauſe the 
two nerves that are ſubſervient to ſight in our 
eyes, are but two branches that unite in one 

a Or Net-like Membrane of the Eye. 
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pipe, as the two glaſſes of a pair of ſpectacles u- 
nite in the upper part that joins them together, 
The two eyes are adorn'd with two equal Eye- 
brows; and that they may open and cloſe, they 
are wrapp'd up with Lids, edg'd with hair thar 
defend ſo delicate a part. 


SECT. XXXIX. 
Of the Foxent a, and other Pax rs of the Face. 


Lg Forehead gives majeſty and graceful- 
neſs to all the face; and ferves to heighten 
all its Features. Were it not for the noſe which 
is placed in the middle, the whole face would 
look flat and deform'd; of which they are fully 
convinc'd who have happen'd to ſee men, in 
whom that part of the face is mutilated, It is 
placed juſt above the mouth, that it may the more 
eaſily diſcern, by the odours, whatever is moſt 
proper to feed man. The two noſtrils ſerve at 
once, both for the reſpiration, and ſmell. Look 
upon the lips: their lively colour, freſhneſs, fi- 
gure, ſeat, and proportion, with the other fea- 
tures, render the face moſt beautiful. The mouth 
by the correſpondence of its motions, with thoſe 
of the eyes, animates, gladdens, ſaddens, ſoftens, 


or trqubles the face, and by ſenſible marks ex- 


preſſes every paſſion, The lips not only open to 
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receive food, but by their ſuppleneſs, and the va- 
riety of their motions ſerve likewiſe to vary the 
Sounds that form Speech. When they open, they 
diſcover a double row of teeth, with which the 
mouth is adorn'd. Theſe teeth are little bones, 
ſet in order, in the two Jaw-bones, which have a 
ſpring to open, and another to ſhut, in ſuch a 
manner, that the teeth grind like a mill, the ali- 
ments, in order to prepare their digeſtion. But 
theſe aliments thus ground go down into the ſto- 


mach, thro” a pipe different from that through 


which we breathe ; and theſe two pipes, tho' ſo 
neighbouring, have nothing common. 


. 
Of the Tox Gu and TE Tx. 


* tongue is a contexture of ſmall muſcles 
and nerves ſo very ſupple, that it winds and 
turns like a ſerpent, with inconceivable mobility 
and pliantneſs. It performs in the mouth the ſame 
office, which either the fingers, or the bow of a 
maſter of muſic perform on a muſical inſtrument : 
for ſometimes it ſtrikes the teeth, ſometimes the 
roof of the mouth. There isa * pipe that goes in- 
to the inſide of the neck, call'd the Throat, from 
the roof of the mouth to the breaft, which is 

* The Wind-pipe. 
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made up of cartilaginous rings nicely ſet one with- 


in another, and lin'd within with a very ſmooth 


membrane, in order to render the air that's puſh'd 
from the lungs more ſonorous. On the ſide of the 
roof of the mouth the end of that pipe is open'd 
like a flute, by a ſlit, that either extends, or con 
tracts itſelf as Is neceſſary to render the voice ei- 
ther big, or lender, hollow, or clear. But leſt 
the aliments, which have their ſeparate pipe ſhould 
ſlide into the Wind- pipe, I have been deſcribing, 
there's a kind of Valve that lies on the orifice of 


the organ of the voice, aud moving like a draw- 


bridge, lets the aliments freely paſs through their 
proper channel, but never ſuffers the leaſt par- 
ticle or drop, to fall into the ſlip of the Wind- 
pipe. This ſort of valve has a very free motion, 
eaſily turns any way: ſo that by ſhaking on that 
half open'd orifice, it performs the ſofteſt modu- 
lations of the voice. This inſtance is ſufficient to 
ſhew by the by, and without entering into long 
winded details of anatomy, what a marvellous art 
there is in the frame of the inward parts. And 
indeed the organ I have deſcribed, is the moſt 
perfect of all muſical inſtruments, nor have theſe 
any perfection, but ſo far as they imitate that. 
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SECT. MNXLE. 
Of the SELL, Tavre, and Hranne, 


O is able to explain the niceneſs of the 

organs by which man diſeerns the num- 
berleſs ſavours and odours of bodies? But how 
is it poſſible for ſo many different voices to ſtrike 
at once my ear, without confounding one ano» 
ther, and for thoſe ſounds to leave in me, after 
they have ceaſed to be, ſo lively, and fo diſtinct 
images- of what they have been? Haw careful 
was the Artificer who made our bodies to give 
our eyes a moiſt, ſmooth, and ſliding cover to 
cloſe them; and why did he leave our ears open? 
Becauſe, ſays Cicero, the eyes muſt be ſhut a+» 
gainſt the light, in order to ſleep ; and, in the 
mean time, the ears ought to remain open in or- 
der to give us warning, and wake us by the re- 
port of noiſe, when we are in danger of being 
ſurpriz'd. Who is it that, in an inſtant, imprints 
in my eye the heaven, the ſea, and the earth, ſeat · 
ed at almoſt an infinite diſtance? How can the 
faithful images of all the objects of the univerſe, 
ſrom the ſun to an atom, range themſelves di- 
ſtinctly in ſo ſmall an organ? Is not the ſubſtance 
of the brain, which preſerves, in order, ſuch live- 
a Lib. 2. de Nat. Deor. 
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ly repreſentations of all the objects that have made 
an impreſſion upon us ever ſince we were in the 
world, a moſt wonderful prodigy? Men admire 
with reaſon the invention of books, wherein the 
hiſtory of ſo many events, and the collection of 
ſo many thoughts, are preſervd. But what com- 
pariſon can be made between the beſt book, and 
the brain of a learned man? There's no doubt 
but ſuch a brain is a collection infinitely more 
precious, and of a far more excellent contriv- 
ance than a book. Tis in that ſmall repoſitory 
that a man never miſſes finding the images he has 
occaſion for. He calls them, and they come; he 
diſmiſſes them, and they ſink I know not where, 
and diſappear, to make room for others. A man 
huts, or opens his fancy at pleaſure, like a book. 
He turns, as it were, its leaves; and in an in- 
ſtant, goes from one end to the other, There is 
even in memory a ſort of table, like the index of 
a book, which ſhews where certain remote ima- 
ges are to be found. We do not find that theſe 
innumerable characters, which the mind of man 
reads inwardly with ſo much rapidity, leave any 
diſtinct trace or print in the brain, when we open 
it. That admirable book is but a ſoft ſubſtance, 
or a ſort of bottom made up of tender threads, 
woven one with another. Now what ſkilfal hand 
has laid up in that kind of dirt, which appears ſo 
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ſhapeleſs, ſuch precious images, rang'd with ſuch 
excellent and curious art ? 


SECT. XIII. 
Of the Proportion of Man's Bopv. 


UCH is the Body of man in general: for I 

do not enter into an anatomical detail; my 
deſign being only to diſcover the art that's con- 
ſpicuous in nature, by the ſimple caſt of an eye, 
without any ſcience. The body of man might 
undoubtedly be either much bigger and taller, or 
much leſs and ſmaller. But if, for inſtance, it 
were but one foot high, it would be inſulted by 
moſt animals, that would tread and cruſh it un- 
der their feet. If it were as tall as a high ſteeple, 
a ſmall number of men would in a few days con- 
ſume all the aliments a whole country affords. 
They could find neither horſes, nor any other 
beaſts of burden, either to carry them on their 
backs, or draw them in a machine with wheels; 
nor could they find ſufficient quantity of mate- 
rials to build houſes proportion'd to their big- 
neſs; and as there could be but a ſmall number 
of men upon earth, ſo they ſhould want moſt 
conveniencies.. Now, who is it that has ſo well 
regulated the ſize of man to ſo juſt a ſtandard ? 
Who is it that has fix'd that of other animals and 
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living creatures, with proportion to that of man? 
Of all animals, man only ſtands upright on his 

feet; which gives him a. nobleneſs and majeſty 

that diſtinguiſhes him, even as to the outſide, from 

all that lives upon earth. Not only his figure is 

the nobleſt, but he is alſo the ſtrongeſt and moſt 

dextrous of all animals, in proportion to his big- 

neſs. Let one nicely examine the bulk and weight 

of the moſt terrible beaſts, and he'll find that tho 

they have more matter than the body of a man, 
yet a vigorous man has more ſtrength of body 

than moſt wild beaſts. Nor are theſe dreadful to 
bim, except in their teeth and claws. But man, 
wha has not ſuch natural arms in his limbs, has 
yet hands, whoſe dexterity to make artificial wea- 

pons, ſurpaſſes all that Nature has beftow'd upon 
beaſts. Thus man either pierces with his darts, 

or draus into his ſnares, maſters and leads in 

ehains, the ſtrongeſt and fierceſt animals. Nay, 

he has the ſkill to tame them in their captivity, 
and to fport with them as he pleaſes. He teaches 

lyons and tygers to careſs him; and gets on the 

back of elephants. 
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SECT. XLII. 
Of the Sour, which alone, among all Creatures, 
thinks and knows. 


UT the body of man, which appears to be 

the maſter-piece of nature, is not to be com- 
pared to his thought. Tis certain there are bodies 
that do not think: man, for inſtance, aſcribes no 
knowledge to ſtone, wood, or metals, which un- 
doubtedly are bodies. Nay, itis fo natural to be- 
lieve that matter cannot think, that all unpreju- 
dic'd men cannot forbear laughing, when they 
hear any one aſſert, that beaſts are but meer ma- 
chines; becauſe they eannot conceive that meer 
machines can have fuch knowledge as they pre- 
tend to perceive in beaſts. They think it to be 
like childrens playing, and talking to their pup- 
pets, the aſcribing any knowledge to meer ma- 
chines. Hence it is, that the ancients themſelves, 
ho knew no real ſubſtance but the body, pre- 
tended however, that the ſonl of man was a fifth 
element, or a ſort of quinteſſence without name, 
unknown here below, indiviſihle, immutable; and 
altogether celeſtial and divine : becauſe they could 
notconceive, that the terreſtrial matter of the four 
elementi could think, and know itſelf: Ae 

2 Cic, Fuſe; Quaeſt. Lib. . 
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© teles quintam quandam naturam cenſet eſſe, & 
« qua fit mens. Cogitare enim, et providere, et 
« difcere, et docere.——In horum quatuor gene- 
rum nullo ineſſe putat; quantum genus adhi- | 
© bet vacans nomine.” 
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MaTTER cannot think. 
| 


BY T let us ſuppoſe whatever you pleaſe, for 
I will not enter the liſts with any ſect of phi- 
loſophers: here's an alternative which no philo- 
ſopher can avoid. Either matter can become a 
thinking ſubſtance, without adding any thing to 
it; or matter cannot think at all, and fo what 
thinks in us is a ſubſtance diſtin& from matter, 
and which is united to it. If matter can acquire 
the faculty of thinking, without adding any thing 
to it, it muſt, atleaſt, be own'd, that all matter does 
not think, and that even ſome matter that now 
thinks, did not think fifty years ago; as for in- 
ſtance, the matter of which the body of a young 
man is made up, did not think ten years before 
he was born. It muſt then be concluded, that 
matter can acquire the faculty of thinking by a 
certain configuration, ranging, and motion of its 
parts. Let us, for inſtance, ſuppoſe the matter 
of a ſtone, or of a heap of ſand. Tis agreed, this 
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part of matter has no manner of thought; ; and 
therefore to make it begin to think, all its parts 
muſt be configurated, ranged, and moveda certain 
way, and to a certain degree. Now, who is it that 
knew how to find, with ſo much niceneſs, that 
proportion, order, and motion that way, and to 
ſuch a degree, above and below which matter 
would never think? Who is it that has given all 
thoſe juſt, exact, and preciſe modifications to a 
vile and ſhapeleſs matter, in order to form the 
body of a child, and to render it rational by de- 
grees? If on the contrary it be affirm'd, that mat- 
ter cannot become a thinking ſubſtance, without 
adding ſomething to it, and that another being 
muſt be united to it: I aſk, what will that other 


- thinking being be, whilſt the matter, to which ir 


is united, only moves. Therefore, here are two 
natures or ſubſtances very unlike and diſtin. 
We know one by figures, and local motions on- 
ly; as we do the other by perceptions and rea- 
ſonings. The one does not imply, or create the 
idea of the other: for their reſpective ideas have 
nothing in common. 
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SECT. XLv. 


9 the Union of the Sour, and Bopr, of which 
Go alone can be the Au thor. 


J 


Ur now, how comes i it to paſs that beings ſo 
unlike, are ſo intimately united together 
in man? Whence comes it that certain motions 
of the body ſo ſuddenly, and ſo infallibly raiſe 
certain thoughts in the ſoul? Whence comes it 
that the thoughts of the ſoul, ſo ſuddenly and fo 
infallibly, occaſion certain motions in the body? 
Whence proceeds ſo regular a ſociety, for ſe- 
venty or fourſcore years, without any interrup- 
tion? How comes it to paſs that this union of 
= rwo beings, and two operations, ſo very different, 
4 | make up ſo exact a compound, that many are 
3 _ tempted to believe it to be a ſimple and indivi- 
18 fible whole? What hand had the ſkill to unite 
= and tie together theſe two extreams and oppo- 
W. fites? Tis certain they did not unite themſelves 
by mutual conſent: for matter having of itſelf 
neither thought nor will, to make terms and con- 
ditions, it could not enter into an agreement 
with the mind. On the other hand, the mind 
does not remember that it ever made an agree- 
ment with matter: nor could it be ſubjected to 
ſiuch an agreement, if it had quite forgot it. If 
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the mind had freely, and of its own accord re- 
ſoly'd to ſubmit to the impreſſions of matter, it 
would not, however, ſubject itſelf to them but 
when it ſhould remember ſuch areſolution, which, 
beſides, it might alter at pleaſure, Nevertheleſs it 
is certain, that in ſpite of itſelf, it is dependent 
on the body, and that it cannot free itſelf from 
its dependance, unleſs it deſtroy the organs of 
the body by a violent death. Beſides, altho* the 
mind had voluntarily ſubjected itſelf to matter, 
it would not follow, that matter were recipro- 
eally ſubjected to the mind. The mind, would, 
indeed, have certain thoughts, when the body 
ſhould have certain motions: but the body would 
not be determin'd to have, in its turn, certain mo- 
tions, as ſoon as the mind ſhould have certain 
thoughts. Now it is moſt certain that this de- 
pendance is reciprocal. Nothing is more abſolute 
than the command of the mind over the body. 
The mind wills: and, inſtantly, all the members 
of the body are in motion, as if they were acted 
by the moſt powerful machines. On the other 
hand, nothing is more manifeſt than the power 
and influence of the body over the mind. The 
body is in motion: and, inſtantly, the mind is 
forc'd to think either with pleaſure or pain, upon 
certain objects. Now, what hand equally power- 
ful over theſe two divers and diſtin natures, has 
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been able to bring them both under the ſame 
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yoke, and hold them captive in fo exact and in- 
violable a ſociety? Will any man ſay, *twas 
chance? If he does, will he be able either to un- 
derſtand what he means, or to make it under- 
ſtood by others? as chance by a concourſe of a- 
toms, hook'd together the parts of the body with 
the mind? If the mind can be hook'd with ſome 
parts of the body, it muſt have parts itſelf, and 
conſequently be a perfect body: in which caſe, 
we relapſe into the firſt anſwer, which I have al- 
ready confuted. If on the contrary, the mind 
has no parts, nothing can hook it with thoſe of 
the body; nor has chance where withal to tie them 
together. 

In ſhort, my alternative ever returns, and is 
peremptory and deciſive. If the mind and body 
are a whole made up of matter only, how comes 
it to paſs that this matter, which yeſterday did 
not, has this day begun to think? Whois it that 
has beſtow'd upon it what it had not, and which 
is, without compariſon, more noble than thought- 


leſs matter? If what beſtows thought upon it, 


has i not itſelf, how can it give what it has not? 
Let us even ſuppoſe, that thought ſhould reſult 
from a certain configuration, ranging, and de- 
gree of motion, a certain way, of all the parts 


of matter: what artificer has had the {kill to find 
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out all thoſe juſt, nice, and exact combinations, in 
order to make a thinking machine? If on the con- 
trary the mind and body are two diſtinct na- 
tures; what power ſuperior to thoſe two natures 
has been able to unite and tie them together, 
without the mind'saſlent, or ſo much as its know- 
ing which way that union was made? Who is it,. 
that, with ſuch abfolute and ſupreme command, 
over-· rules both minds and bodies, and keeps them 
in ſociety and correſpondence, and under a fort 


of incomprehenſible policy ? 


SEC TT. XLVI. 


The Sour has an abſolute Command over the Boy r. 


BE pleas'd to obſerve, that the command of 
my mind over my body is ſupreme and ab- 
ſolute in its bounded extent, ſince my ſingle 
will, without any effort, or preparation, cauſes 
all the members of my body, to move on a ſud- 
- den and immediately, according to the rules of 
mechanics. As the ſcripture gives us the charac- 
ter of God, who ſaid after the creation of the u- 
niverſe, Let there be light, and there was light: 

in like manner, the inward word of my ſoul a- 
lone, without any effort, or preparation, makes 
what it ſays. I ſay, for inſtance, within myſelf, 
through that inward, ſimple, and momentaneous 
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word, © Let my body move, and it moves.” At 
the command of that ſimple and intimate will, all 
the parts of my body are at work. Immediately 
all the nerves are diſtended ; all-the ſprings ha- 
ſten to concur together; and the whole machine 
obeys, juſt as if every one of the moſt ſecret of 
thoſe organs, heard a ſupreme and omnipotent 
voice. This is certainly the moſt ſimple and moſt 
effectual power that can be conceiv d. All the o- 
ther beings within our knowledge, afford not the 
like inſtance of it; and this is preciſely what men 
that are ſenſible and perſuaded of aDeity, aſcribe 
to it, in all the univerſe. 

Shall I aſcribe it to my feeble mind, or rather 
to the power it has over my body, which is ſo 
vaſtly different from it? Shall I believe that my 
will has that ſupreme command of its own na- 
ture; tho' in itſelf ſo weak and imperfect? But 
how comes it to paſs that among ſo many bo- 
dies, it has that power over no more than one? 
For no other body moves according to its de- 
fires. Now, who is it that gave over one body, 
the power it had over no other? Will any man 
be again ſo bold as to aſcribe this to chance? 
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SECT. XLVII. 


The Pownn of the Sour over the Boy, is not 
only SuUrREME or ABSOLUTS, but BLIND, at the 


ſame Time. 


B that power which is ſo ſupreme and ab- 
ſolute, is blind, at the ſame time. The moſt 
ſimple and ignorant peaſant knows how to move 
his body, as well as a philoſopher the moſt {kill'd 
in anatomy. The mind of a peaſant commands 
his nerves, muſcles and tendons, which he knows 
not, and which he never heard of; he finds them, 
without knowing how to diſtinguiſh them, or 
knowing where they lie; he calls preciſely upon 
ſuch as he has occaſion for; nor does he miſtake 
one for tother. If a rope-dancer, for inſtance, 
does but will, the ſpirits inſtantly run with im- 
petuouſneſs, ſometimes to certain nerves, ſome- 
times to others; all which diſtend, or ſlacken in 
due time. Aſk him which of them he ſet agoing, 
and which way he begun to move them? He will 
not ſo much as underſtand what you mean. He 
is an abſolute ſtranger to what he has done in all 
the inward ſprings of his machine. The lute- 
player, who is perfectly well acquainted with all 
the ſtrings of his inftrument, who ſees them with 
his eyes, and touches them one after another 
M 2 
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with his fingers, yet miſtakes them ſometimes, 
But the ſoul that governs the machine of man's 
body, moves all its ſprings in time, without ſee- 
ing or diſcerning them ; without being acquaint- 
ed with their figure, ſituation, or ſtrength, and 
yet it never miſtakes. What prodigy is here! 
my mind commands what it knows not, and can- 
not ſee; what neither has, nor is capable of any 
knowledge: and yet it is infallibly obey'd. How 
much blindneſs, and how much power at once is 
here! the blindneſs is man's: but the power 
whoſe is it? To whom ſhall we aſcribe it unleſs 
it be to him, who ſees what man does not ſee, 
and performs in him what paſſes his underſtand- 
ing? Tis to no purpoſe my mind is willing to 
move the bodies that ſurround it, and which it 
knows very diſtinctly; for none of them ſtirs, 
and it has not power to move the leaſt atom by 
its will. There is but one ſingle body, which 
ſome ſuperior power, mult have made its pro- 
perty. With reſpect to this body, my mind is 
but willing, and all the ſprings of that machine, 
which are unknown to it, move in time, and in 
concert, to obey him. St. Auſtin, who made 
theſe reflections, has expreſs'd them excellently 
well. The inward parts of our bodies, ſays he, 
cannot be living but by our ſouls: but our 
# ſouls animate them far more eaſily than they 
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© can know them. The ſoul knows not the 
body which is ſubject to it.—It does not know, 
© why it does not move the nerves, but when it 
* pleaſes; and why, on the contrary, the pulſa- 
© tion of veins goes on without interruption, 
© whether the mind will or no. It knows not 
© which is the firſt part of the body it moves im- 
* mediately, in order thereby to move all the 
© reſt, lt does not know why it feels in ſpite 
© of itſelf, and moves the members only when it 
© pleaſes,. Tis the mind does theſe things in the 
© body: but how comes it to paſs, it neither 
© knows what ſhe does, nor in what manner it 
« performs it? Thoſe who learn anatomy, con- 
© tinues that father, are taught by others what 
© paſſes within, and is perform'd by themſelves. 
© Why, ſays he, do I know, without being taught 
© that there is in the ſky, at a prodigious diſtance 
© from me, a ſun and ſtars; and why have I oc- 
© caſion for a maſter to learn where motion be- 
© gins? —— When I move my finger, I know not 
© how what J perform within myſelf, is perform'd. 
© We are too far above, and cannot comprehend 
* ourſelves,” 
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| SE CT. XLVIE. 
The Sovertricnty of the Sour over the Bop r 


principally appears in the Imacts imprinted | 


in the Brain. 


IS certain, we cannot ſufficiently admire 
either the abſolute power of the ſoul o- 
ver the corporeal organs which ſhe knows not, or 


the continual uſe it makes of them, without diſ- 


cerning them. That ſovereignty principally ap- 


pears with reſpect to the images imprinted in our 
brain. I know all the bodies of the univerſe that 


have made any impreſſion on my ſenſes for a 
great many years paſt. I have diſtin images of 
them, that repreſent them to me, inſomuch that 
T believe I ſee them, even when they exiſt no 
more. My brain is like a cloſet full of pictures, 
which ſhould move and ſet themſelves in order 
at the maſter's pleaſure. Painters with all their 
art and fill, never attain but an imperfect like - 
neſs: whereas the pictures I have in my head are 
ſo faithful, that tis by conſulting them, I per- 
ceive all the defects of thoſe made by painters, 
and correct them within myſelf. Now, do theſe 
images, more like their original than the maſter- 
pieces of the art of painting, imprint themſelves, 
in my head without any art? Is my brain a book, 
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all the characters of which have ranged them - 
ſelves of their own accord? If there be any art 
in the caſe, it does not proceed from me: for I 
find within me that collection of images, without 
having ever ſo much as thought either to imprint 
them, or ſet them in order. Moreover, all theſe 
images either appear, or retire as I pleaſe, with- 
out any confuſion : I call them back, and they re- 
turn. I diſmiſs them, and they fink I know not 


where. They either aſſemble, or ſeparate, as I 


pleaſe: but I neither know where they lie, nor 
what they are. Nevertheleſs I find them always 
ready. The agitation of ſo many images, old 
and new, that revive, join, or ſeparate, never diſ- 
turbs a certain order that's amongſt them. If ſome 
of them do not appear at the firſt ſummons: at 
leaſt I'm certain they are not far off. They may 
lurk in ſome deep corner: but I am not totally 
ignorant of them, as I am of things I never 
knew; for, on the contrary, I know confuſedly 
what I look for. If any other image offers itſelf 
in the room of that I call'd for, I immediately 
diſmiſs it, telling it: tis not ydu I have occaſion 
for. But then where lie objects half-forgotten ? 
They are preſent within me, ſince I look for 
them there, and find them at laſt. Again, in what 
manner are they there, ſince I look for them a 
long while in vain? What becomes of them? 
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© I am no more, ſays St. Auſtin, what I was, 
© when I had the thoughts I cannot find again. 


41 know not, continues that father, either how 


© it comes to paſs, that I am thus withdrawn 
© from, and deprived of myſelf; or how I am af- 
* terwards brought back, and reſtor'd to myſelf. 
J am, as it were, another man, and carried to a- 
© nother place, when I look for, and do not find, 
© what I had truſted to my memory. In ſuch a 
© caſe, we cannot reach, and are, in a manner, 
« ſtrangers remote from ourſelves. Nor do we 


© come at ourſelves, but when we find what we 


(are in queſt of. But where is it we look, but 
© within us? Or what is it we look for, but our- 
ſelves: 80 unfathomable a difficulty aſto- 
* niſhes us!” I diſtinctly remember Ihave known, 
what I do not know at preſent. Iremember my 


very oblivion. I call to mind the pictures or i- 


mages of every perſon, in every period of life 


wherein I have ſeen them formerly: ſo that the 


ſame perſon paſſes ſeveral times in my head. At 
firſt, I ſee one a child, then a young, and after- 
wards an old man. -I place wrinkles in the ſame 
face, in which, on the other ſide, I ſee the tender 
graces of infancy. I join what ſubſiſts no more 
with what is ſtill without confounding theſe ex- 
tremes. I preſerve I know not what, which, by 
turns, is all that I have ſeen ſince I came into the 
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OF GOD. 97 
world, Out of this unknown ſtore come all the 
perfumes, harmonies, taſtes, degrees. and mix- 
tures of colours; in ſhort, all the figures that 
have paſs'd thro' my ſenſes, and which they have 
truſted to my brain. I revive when I pleaſe, the 
joy I felt thirty years ago. It returns: but ſome- 
times it is not the ſame it was formerly, and ap- 
pears without rejoicing me. I remember I have 
been well pleaſed: and yet am not ſo while I 
have that remembrance. On the other hand, I 
renew paſt ſorrows and troubles. They are pre- 
ſent: for I diſtinctly perceive them ſuch as they 
were formerly, and not the leaſt part of their 
bitterneſs, and lively ſenſe, eſcapes my memory: 


but yet they are no more the ſame; they are 


dull'd, and neither trouble or diſquiet me. I per- 
ceive all their ſeverity without feeling it: or if I 
feel it, tis only by repreſentation, which turns a 
former ſmart and racking pain, into a kind of 


ſport and diverſion; for the image of paſt ſor- 
rows rejoices me. It is the ſame with pleaſures: 


a virtuous mind is afflicted by the memory of its 
diſorderly unlawful enjoyments. They are pre- 
ſent: for they appear with all their ſofteſt and 
moſt flattering attendants; but they are no more 
themſelves, and ſuch joys return only to make 


us uneaſy. 
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SE CT. XIIX. 


Two WonDzrs of the MEmory and Baal. 


— 


2 ERE therefore are two wonders equally 
incomprehenſible. The firſt, that my brain 


zs a kind of book, that contains a number almoſt 


infinite of images, and characters ranged in an 


order I did not contrive, and of which Chance 


could not be the author. For I never had the 
leaſt thought either of writing any thing in my 
brain, or to place in any order the images and 


characters I imprinted in it. I had no other 
thought but only to ſee the objects that ſtruck my 


ſenſes. Neither codid Chance make ſo marvel- 
tous a book: even all the art of man is too im- 


perfect ever to reach ſo high a perfection; there- 


fore what hand had the ſkill to compoſe it? 
The ſecond wonder I find in my brain, is to ſee 
that my mind reads with ſo much eaſe, whatever 
it pleaſes, in that inward book; and reads even 
characters it does not know, I never ſaw the 
traces or figures imprinted in my brain, and e- 
ven the ſubſtance of my brain itſelf, which is like 
the paper of that book, is altogether unknown 


to me. All thoſe numberleſs characters tranſpoſe 


themſelves, and afterwards reſume their rank and 
place to obey my command. I have, as it were, 
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a divine power over a work I am unacquainted 
with, and which is uncapable of knowledge ; 
that which underſtands nothing, underſtands my 
thought, and performs it inſtantly. The thought 
of man has no power over bodies: I am ſenſible 
of it by running over all nature, There is but 


one ſingle body which my bare will moves, as if 


it were adeity; and even moves the moſt ſubtile 
and niceſt ſprings of it, without knowing them. 
Now, who is it that united my will to this body, 
and gave it ſo much power over it ? 


$I CI, 4 


The Mind of Man is mix'd with GREATNESS 
and WRaxxzss. Its GREATNESS Conſiſts in 


two Things. 
Firſt, The Mind has the Ip EA the Inriyute. 


ET us conclude theſe obſervations by a 
4 ſhort reflection on the eſſence of our mind; 
in which I find an incomprehenſible mixture of 
greatneſs and weakneſs. Its greatneſs is real: for 
it brings together the paſt and the preſent, with- 
out, confuſion; and by its reaſoning penetrates 
into futurity, It has the idea both of bodies, and 


ſpirits. Nay it has the idea of the Infinite: for 


it ſuppoſes and affirms all that belongs to it, and 
rejects and denies all that is not proper to it. If 
g N 2 
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you ſay that the Infinite is triangular; the mind 
will anſwer without heſitation, that what has no 
bounds can have no figure. If you deſire it to 
aſſign the firſt of the units that make up an infi- 
nite number; it will readily anſwer, that there 
can be no beginning, end, or number in the In- 
finite; becauſe, if one could find cither a firſt or 
laſt unit in it, one might add ſome other unit to 
that, and conſequently encreaſe the number. 
Now a number cannot be infinite, when 'tis cap- 


able of ſome addition, and when a limit may be 


aſſign'd to it, on the {ide where it may receive 


an increaſe. | 
S E C =_ LI. 


The Mind knows the Fixire only by the Ins 4 if 


the INFINITE, 


IS even in the Infinite that my mind 

knows the finite. When we ſay a man js 
ſick, we mean a man has no health; and when 
we call a man weak, we mean one that has no 
ſtrength. We know ſickneſs, which is a privation 
of health, no ather way but by repreſenting to 
us health itſelf as a real good, of which ſuch a 
man is depriv'd; and, in like manner, we only 
know weakneſs, by repreſenting to us ſtrength 
as a real advantage, which ſuch a man is not ma- 
ſter of. We know darkneſs, which is nothing 


real, only by denying, and conſequently by con- 
ceiving day-light, which is moſt real, and moſt 
politive. In like manner we know the finite on- 
ly by aſſigning it a bound, which is a mere ne- 
gation of a greater extent; and conſequently 
only the privation of the infinite. Now a man 
could never repreſent to himſelf the privation of 
the Infinite, unleſs he conceiv'd the Infinite it- 
ſelf: juft as he could not have a notion of ſick- 
neſs, unleſs he had an idea of health, of which it 
is only a privation. Now, whence comes that i- 
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dea of the Infinite in us? 


SECT. LIL 


Secondly, The Ip EAS of the Mind are Univer- 


O 


SAL, ETERNAL, and IMMUTABLE. 


H! how great is the mind of man? Hecar- 
ries within him wherewithal to aſtoniſh, 


and infinitely to ſurpaſs himſelf: ſince his ideas 
are univerſal, eternal, and immutable, They are 
univerſal: for when I ſay, it is impoſſible to be 


and not to be; the whole is bigger than a part of 
it; a line perfectly circular has no ſtraight parts; 
between two points given, the ſtraight line is the 


ſhorteſt; the center of a perfect circle is equal- 


I diſtant from all the points of the circumfe- 
rence; and equilateral triangle has no obtuſe, or 
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right angle: all theſe truths admit of no excep- 
tion. There never caa be any being, line, circle, 
or triangle, but according to theſe rules. Theſe 
axioms are of all times, or to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, they exiſt before all time, and will ever re- 
main after any comprehenſible duration. Let the 
univerſe be turn'd topſy turvy, deſtroy d and an- 
nihilated; and even let there be no mind to rea- 
ſon about beings, lines, circles, and triangles: 
yet it will ever be equally true in itſelf, that the 
ſame thing cannot at once, be and not be; that 
a perfect circle can have no part of a ſtraight 
line; that the center of a perfect circle cannot be 
nearer one fide of the circumference than the o- 
ther. Men may, indeed, not think actually on 
theſe truths; and it might even happen, that 
there ſhould be neither univerſe, nor any mind 
capable to refle& on theſe truths: but neverthe- 
leſs they are ſtill conftant and certain in them- 
ſelves, altho' no mind ſhould be acquainted with 
them; juſt as the rays of the ſun would not ceaſe 
being real, altho” all men ſhould be blind, and no 
body have eyes to be ſenſible of their light. By 
affirming that two and two make four, ſays St. 
Auſtin“, a man is not only certain that he ſpeaks 
truth, but he cannot doubt that ſuch a propoſi- 
tion was ever equally true, and muſt be fo eter- 
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nally. Theſe ideas we carry within ourſelves 
have no bounds, and cannot admit of any. It 
cannot be ſaid, that what I have affirmed about 
the center of perfect circles, is true only in rela- 
tion to a certain number of circles: for that pro- 
poſition is true, thro? evident neceſſity, with re- 
ſpect to all circles ad infinitum.. Theſe unbound- 
ed ideas can never be chang'd, alter'd, impair'd, 
or defac'd in us: for they make up the very eſ- 
ſence of our reaſon. Whatever effort a man may 
make in his own mind, yet it is impoſſible for 
him ever to entertain a ſerious doubt about the 
- truths which thoſe ideas clearly repreſent to us. 
For inſtance, I can never ſeriouſly call in queſ- 
tion, whether the whole is bigger than one of 
its parts; or whether the center of a perfe& 
eircle is equally diſtant from all the points of the 
circumference. The idea of the Infinite is in me 
like that of numbers, lines, circles, a whole, and 
a part. The changing our ideas, would be, in ef- 
fe, the annihilating reaſon itſelf. Let us judge 
and make an eſtimate of our greatneſs, by the 
immutable infinite ſtamp within us, and which 
can never be defaced from our minds. But leſt 
ſuch a real greatneſs ſhould dazzle, and betray 
us, by flattering our vanity, let us haſten to caſt 
our eyes on our weakneſs, 
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SECT. LIL 
Weakness of Max's Mixp. 


. * ſame mind that inceſſantly ſees the 
Infinite; and through the rule of the Inft- 


nite, all finite things; is likewiſe infinitely igno- 
rant of all the objects that ſurround it. It is alto- 
gether ignorant of itſelf; and gropes about, in an 
abyſs of darkneſs. It neither knows what it is, 
nor how it is united with a body; nor which way 


it has ſo much command over all the ſprings of 


that body, which it knows not. It is ignorant of 
its own thoughts and inclinations. It knows not, 
with certainty, either what it believes, or wills, 
It often fancies to believe and will, what it nei- 
ther believes nor wills. It is liable to miſtake, and 
its greateſt excellence is to acknowledge it. To 
the error of its thoughts, it adds the diſorder and 
irregularity of its will and deſires; ſo that it is 
forc'd to groan, under the conſciouſneſs and ex- 
perience of its corruption. Such is the mind of 
man, weak, uncertain, ſtinted, full of errors. 
Now, who is it that put the idea of the Infinite, 
that is to ſay of perfection, in a ſubject ſo ſtint- 
ed, and fo full of imperfection? Did it give it- 
ſelf ſo ſublime, and ſo pure an idea, which is it- 
ſelf a kind of infinite in imagery? What finite 
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being diſtinct from it, was able to give it what 
bears no proportion with what is limited within 
any bounds? Let us ſuppoſe the mind of man to 
be like a looking-glaſs, wherein the images of 
all the neighbouring bodies imprint themſelves : 
now what being was able to ſtamp within us the 
image of the Infinite, if the Infinite never exiſt- 
ed? Who can put in a looking-glaſs the image 


of a chimerical object, which is not in being, and 


which was never placed againſt the glaſs? This 
image of the Infinite is not a confuſed collection 
of finite objects, which the mind may miſtake 
for a true Infinite. Tis the true Infinite of which 
we have the thought and idea. We know it ſo 
well, that we exactly diſtinguiſh it from what- 
ever it is not; and that no ſubtilty can palm up- 
on us any other object in its room. We are fo 
well acquainted with it, that we reject from it 
any propriety that denotes the leaſt bound or li- 
mit. In ſhort, we know it ſo well, that 'tis in it 
alone we know all the reſt, juſt as we know the 
night by the day; ſickneſs by health. Now, once 
more, whence comes ſo great an image? Does it 
proceed from nothing? Can a ſtinted limited be- 
ing imagine and invent the Infinite, if there be 
no Infinite at all? Our weak and ſhort-ſighted 
mind cannot of itſelf form that image, which, at 


this rate, ſhould have no author. None of the 
O « 
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1 106 THE EXISTENCE 
__ outward objects can give us that image: for they 
1 can only give us the image of what they are, and 
_ they are limited and imperfect. Therefore from 
23 whence ſhall we derive.that diſtin image which 
4 is unlike any thing within us, and all we know 
4 here below, without us? Whence does it pro- 
ceed? Where is that Infinite we cannot com- 
prehend, becauſe tis really Infinite: and which 
nevertheleſs we cannot miſtake, becauſe we di- 
ſtinguiſh it from any thing that's inferior to it? 
Sure it muſt be ſomewhere, otherwiſe how could 
it imprint itſelf in our minds? | 


8 ECT. LIV. 


The Ip EAs of Man are the immutable Rul Es of 
his JO0DGMENT, 


3 beſides the idea of the Infinite, I have 
yet univerſal and immutable motions, which 
are the rule and ſtandard of all my judgments; 
inſomuch, that I cannot judge of any thing but 
by conſulting them; nor am I free to judge con- 
trary to what they repreſent to me. My thoughts 
are ſo far from being able to correct, or form that 
rule, that they are themſelyes corrected, in ſpite 
of myſelf, by that ſuperior rule ; and invincibly 
ſubjected to its deciſion. Whatever effort my 
mind can make, I can never be brought, as I ob- 
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ſery'd before, to entertain a doubt, whether two 


and two make four; whether the whole is big- 
ger than one of its parts; or whether the center 
of a perfect circle be equally diſtant from all the 
points of the circumference. I am not free to de- 
ny thoſe propoſitions; and if I happen to deny 
thoſe truths, or others much like them, there is 
in me ſomething above myſelf, which forces me 
to return to the rule. That fix'd and immutable 
rule, is ſo inward and intimate, that I am tempt- 
ed to take it for myſelf: but it is above me, ſince 
it corrects, and rectifies me; gives me a diſtruſt 
of myſelf, and makes me ſenſible of my impoten- 
cy. Tis ſomething that inſpires me every mo- 
ment, provided Fhearken to it, and I never err 


or miſtake except when I am not attentive to it. 


What inſpires me would for ever preſerve me 
from error, if I were docile, and acted without 
precipitation: for that inward inſpiration would 
teach me to judge aright of things within my 
reach, and about which I have occaſion to form 
a judgment. As for others, it would teach me, 
not to judge of them at all; which ſecond leſſon 
is no leſs important than the firſt. That in- 
ward rule is what I call My Reaſon: but I ſpeak 
of my reaſon without penetrating into the extent 
of thoſe words, as I ſpeak of Nature and Inſtinct, 
without knowing what thoſe expreſſions mean. 
O 2 
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SECT. Lv. 
What Man's REason sg. 


INS certain my reaſon is within me; for I 


muſt continually recollect myſelf to find 
it. But the ſuperior reaſon that corrects me upon 
occaſion, and which I conſult, is none of mine, 


nor is it part of myſelf. That rule is perfect and 
immutable; whereas Jam changeable and imper- 


fect. When I err, it preſerves its rectitude. When 


I am undeceived, it is not ſet right, for it never 


was otherwiſe; and till keeping to truth has the 


authority to call, and bring me back to it. Tis 
an inward maſter, that makes me either be ſilent, 


or ſpeak; believe, or doubt; acknowledge my er- 
rors, or confirm my judgments, I am inſtructed 


by hearkening to it; whereas I err and go aſtray, 


when I hearken to myſelf. That Maſter is every 
where, and his voice is heard, from one end of 
the univerſe to the other, by all men as well as 
me. Whilſt he corrects and rectifies me in France, 
he corrects and ſets right other men in China, Ja- 
pan, Mexico, and in Peru, by the ſame principles, 
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SE CT. LVI. 


Reason #s the Sant ix all Men, of all Acts 
and CouxrRIES. 14 


WO men who never ſaw, or heard of one 
another, and who never entertain'd any 
correſpondence with any other man that could 
give them common notions, yet ſpeak, at two 
extremities of the earth, about a certain number 
of truths, as if they were in concert. *Tis infal- 
libly known before-hand in one hemiſphere, - 
what will be anſwer'd in. the other upon theſe 
truths. Men of all countries and of all ages, 
whatever their education may have been, find 
themſelves invincibly ſubjected and obliged to 
think, and ſpeak in the ſame manner. The Ma- 
ſter who inceſſantly teaches us, makes all of us 
think the ſame way. Whenever we haſtily judge, 
without hearkening to his voice, in diffidence of 
ourſelves, we think, and utter dreams full of ex- 
travagance. Thus what appears moſt to be part 
of ourſelves, and our very eſſence; I mean'our 
reaſon, is leaſt our own, and what on the con- 
trary ought to be accounted moſt borrow d. We 
continually receive a reaſon ſuperior to us, as 
we inceſſantly breathe the air, which is a foreign 
body; or as we inceſſantly ſee all the objects near 
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us by the light of the ſun, whoſe rays are bodies 


foreign to our eyes. That ſuperior reaſon over- 


rules and governs, to a certain degree, with an 


_ abſolute power, all men, even the leaſt rational, 


and makes them all ever agree, in ſpite of them- 


. ſelves, upon thoſe points. Tis ſhe that makes 


a ſavage in Canada think about a great many 


things, juſt as the Greek and Roman philoſo- 


phers did. Tis ſhe that made the Chineſe geo- 
metricians-find out much the ſame truths with 


the Europeans, whilſt thoſe nations ſo very re- 


mote, were unknown one to another. *Tis ſhe 
that makes people in Japan conclude asin France, 
that two and two make four; nor is it appre- 


| hended, that any nation ſhall ever change their 


opinion about it. Tis ſhe that makes men think 
now- a- days about certain points, juſt as men 
thought about the ſame four thouſand years ago. 


"Tis ſhe that gives uniform thoughts to the moſt 
jealous and jarring men, and the moſt irrecon- 
cileable among themſelves. Tis by her that men 
ol all ages and countries are, as it were, chain d 
about an unmoveable center, and held in the 


bonds of amity by certain invariable rules, call'd 
Firſt Principles, notwithſtanding the infinite va- 
riations of opinions, that ariſe in them from their 
paſſions, avocations, and caprices, which over- 
rule all their other leſs-clear judgments. Tis 
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through her that men, as depraved as they are, 
have not yet preſum'd openly to beſtow on Vice 
the name of Virtue, and that they are reduced 
to diſſemble being juſt, ſincere, moderate, bene- 
volent, in order to gain one another's eſteem. 
The moſt wicked and abandon'd of men, cannot 
be brought to eſteem what they wiſh they could 
eſteem, or to deſpiſe what they wiſh they could 
deſpiſe. Tis not poſſible to force the eternal 
barrier of truth and juſtice. The inward maſter, 
call'd Reaſon, intimately checks the attempt with 
abſolute power, and knows how to ſet bounds 
to the moſt impudent folly of men. Tho” vice 
has for many ages reign'd with unbridled licen- 
tiouſneſs, Virtue is ſtill call'd Virtue; and the 
moſt brutiſh and raſh of her adverſaries cannot 
yet deprive her of her name. Hence it is that 
vice, tho' triumphant in the world, is ſtill obli- 
ged to diſguiſe itſelf, under the maſk of hypo- 
criſy, or ſham honeſty, to gain the eſteem it has 
not the confidence to expect, if it ſhould go bare - 
faced. Thus notwithſtanding its impudence, it 
pays a forced homage to virtue, by endeavour- 
ing to adorn itfelf with her faireſt outſide, in or- 
der to receive the honour and reſpect ſhe com- 
mands from men. Tis true virtuous men are 
expos'd to cenſure; and they are, indeed, ever 
reprehenſible in this life, through their natural 
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imperfections: but yet the moſt vicious cannor * 


totally efface in themſelves the idea of true vir- 


tue. There never was yet any man upon earth, 


that could prevail either with others, or himſelf, 
to allow, as a receiv'd maxim, that to be kna- 


viſh, paſſionate, and miſchievous, is more honou- 


rable than to be honeſt, moderate, good - natured, 


and benevolent. 


Ex. LVII. 


RE As ON in Man #s 1NDEPENDENT of and 


above him. 


Have already aback that the inward and u- 
niverſal Maſter, at all times, and in all places, 
ſpeaks the ſame truths. We are not that Maſter : 
tho' 'tis true, we often ſpeak without, and high- 
er than him. But then we miſtake, ſtutter, and 
do not ſo much as underſtand ourſelves. We 


are even afraid of being made ſenſible of our mi- 


takes, and we ſhut up our ears, leſt we ſhould 
be humbled by his corrections. Certainly the 
man who is apprehenſive of being corrected and 


reproved by that uncorruptible reaſon, and ever 


goes aſtray when he does not follow it, is not 
that perfect, univerſal, and immutable reaſon, 
that corrects him, in ſpite of himſelf. In all things 
we find, as it were, two principles within us. 
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The one gives; the other receives; the one fails, 
or is defective; the other makes up; the one 
miſtakes; the other re&ifies; the one goes a- 
wry through his inclination, the other ſets him 
right. *Twas the miſtaken, and ill-underſtood 
experience of this, that led the Marcionites and 
Manicheans into error. Every man is conſcious 
within himſelf of a limited and inferior reaſon 
that goes aſtray and errs, as ſoon as it gets looſe 
from an entire ſubordination, and which mends 
its error no other way, but by returning under 
the yoke of another ſuperior, univerſal; and im- 
mutable reaſon. Thus every thing within us ar- 

esan inferior, limited, communicated, and bor- 
row'd reaſon, that wants every moment to be rec- 
tified by another. All men are rational by means 
of the ſame reaſon that communicates itſelf to 
them, according to various degrees. There is a 
certain number of wiſe men; but the wiſdom 
from which they draw theirs, as from an inexhan- 
ſtible ſource, and which makes them what they 


are, is but oxe, 
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SE CT. LVIIL. 


Dis the Pxæiuiriv Truth, that lights all Minds, 
by communicating itſelf to them. 


HERE is that wiſdom ? where is that rea- 

ſon, at once both common and ſuperior 

to all limited and imperfect reaſons of mankind ? 
Where is that oracle, which is never ſilent, and 
againſt which all the vain prejudicesof men cannot 
prevail? Where is that reaſon which we have e- 
ver occaſion to conſult, and which prevents us 
to create in us the deſire of hearing its voice? 
Where is that lively light © which lighteth every 
man thatcometh into the world ?? Where is that 
pure and ſoft light, which not only lights thoſe 
eyes that are open, but which opens eyes that are 
ſhut; cures ſore eyes; gives eyes to thoſe that 
have none to ſee it ; in ſhort, which raiſes the de- 
ſire of being lighted by it, and gains even their 
love, who were afraid to ſee it? Every eye ſees it; 
nor would it ſee any thing, unleſs it ſaw it; ſince 
'tis by that light, and its pure rays that the eye 
ſees every thing. As the ſenſible ſun in the fir- 
mament lights all bodies ; ſo the ſun of intelli- 
gence lights all minds. The ſubſtance of a man's 
eye is not the light: on the contrary the eye 
borrows, every moment, the light from the rays 
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of the ſun. Juſt in the ſame manner, my mind is 
not the primitive reaſon, or univerſal and immu- 
table truth; but only the organ thro' which that 
original light paſſes, and which is lighted by it. 
There is a ſun of ſpirits that lights them far bet- 
ter than the viſible ſun lights bodies. This ſun of 
ſpirits gives us, at once, both its light, and the 
love of it, in order to ſeek it. That ſun of truth 
leaves no manner of darkneſs; and ſhines at the 
ſame time in the two hemiſpheres, It lights us 
as much by night, as by day; nor does it ſpread 
its rays outwardly ; but inhabits in every one of 
us. A man can never deprive another man of its 
beams. One ſees it equally, in whatever corner 
of the univerſe he may lurk. A man never needs 
ſay to another; Step aſide, to let me ſee that 
* ſun: you rob me of its rays; you take away 
my ſhare of it.“ That ſun never ſets: nor ſuf- 
fers any cloud, but ſuch as are raiſed by our paſ- 
ſions. Tis a day without ſhadow. It lights the 
ſavages even in the deepeſt and darkeſt caves; 
none but ſore eyes wink againſt its light; nor is 
there indeed any man fo diſtemper'd and ſo blind, 
but who ſtill walks by the glympſe of ſome duſ- 
kiſh light he retains from that inward ſun of 
conſcience. That univerſal light diſcovers and 
repreſents all objects to our minds; nor can we 
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judge of any thing but by it; juſt as we cannot 
diſcern any body but by the rays of the ſun. 


SECT. IX. 


Tis by the Light of Prx1miTive Taurn, a Man 
judges whether what one ſays to him, be true or 


Vl. 


EN may ſpeak and diſcourſe to us in or- 

der to, inſtruct us: but we cannot believe 
them any farther, than we find a certain confor- 
mity or agreement between what they ſay, and 
what the inward Maſter ſays. Aſter they have 
exhauſted all their arguments, we myſt ſtill re- 
turn, and hearken to him, for a final deciſion. If 


a man ſhould tell us, that a part equals the whole 
of which it is a part, we ſhould not be able to- 


forbear laughing, and inſtead of perſuading us, 
he would make himſelf ridiculous to us. Tis 
in the very bottom of ourſelves, by coofulting 
the inward maſter, that we muſt. find the truths 
that are taught us, that is, which are outwardly 
propoſed to us. Thus, properly ſpeaking, there 
is but one true Maſter, who teaches all, and 


without whem one learns nothing. Other ma- 
ſters always refer and bring us back to that in- 


ward ſchool where he alone ſpeaks. Tis there 


we receive what we haye not; tis there we learn 
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what we were ignorant of; and find what we had 
loſt by oblivion. Tis in the intimate bottom of 
ourſelves, he keeps in ſtore for us certain truths, 
that lie, as it were, bury d, but which revive up- 
on occaſion ; and 'tis there, in ſhort, that we re- 
ject the falſhood we had embraced. Far from 
judging that Maſter, tis by him alone we are 
judg'd peremptorily in all things. He is a judge 
diſintereſted, impartial, and ſuperior to us. We 
may, indeed, refuſe hearing him, and raiſe a din 
to ſtun our ears: but when we hear him 'tis not 
in our power to contradict him. Nothing is more 
unlike man than that inviſible Maſter that inſtructs 
and judges him with ſo much ſeverity, upright- 
neſs, and perfection. Thus our limited, uncer- 
tain, defective, fallible reaſon, is but a feeble and 
momentaneous inſpiration of a primitive, ſu- 
preme, and immutable reaſon, which communi- | 
cates itſelf with meaſure, to all intelligent be- 
ings. 
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SECT. IX. 


The Surtrior REASON that reſides in Man is 
Gop nimSELF; and whatever has been above 
diſcover'd to be in Man, are evident Footſteps 
of the Deity. 


| li cannot be ſaid that man gives himſelf the 
thoughts he had not before; much leſs can it 
be ſaid, that he receives them from other men: 
ſince tis certain, he neither does, nor can admit 
any thing from without, unleſs he finds it in his 
own bottom, by conſulting within him the prin- 
ciples of reaſon, in order to examine whether 
what he is told, is agreeable or repugnant to 
them. Therefore there is an inward ſchool, where- 
in man receives what he neither can give himſelf, 
nor expect from other men, who live upon truſt 
as well as himſelf. Here then are two reaſons I 
find within me; one of which is myſelf, the o- 
ther is above me. That which is myſelf is very 
imperfect, prejudiced, liable to error, changeable, 
headſtrong, ignorant, and limited; in ſhort, it 
poſſeſſes nothing but what is borrow'd. The o- 
ther is common to all men, and ſuperior to them: 
it is perfect, eternal, immutable, ever ready to 
communicate itſelf in all places, and to rectify all 
minds that err and miſtake; in ſhort, incapable 
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of ever being either exhauſted or divided, altho' 
it communicates itſelf to all who deſire it. Where 
is that perfect reaſon, which is ſo near me, and 
yet ſo different from me? Where is it? Sure 
it muſt be ſomething real; for nothing or nought 
cannot either be perfect, or make perfect imper- 
fe& natures. Where is that ſupreme reaſon ? Is 
it not the very God I look for ? 


SECT. LXI. 


New ſenſible Notices of the Deity in Max, 
drawn from the Knowledge he has of Unity. 


Still find other traces, or notices of the Deity 
within me: here's a very ſenſible one. I am 
acquainted with prodigious numbers, and with 
the relations that are between them : now, how 
come I by that knowledge? It is ſo very diſtin, 
that I cannot ſeriouſly doubt of it; and ſo, im- 
mediately, without the leaſt heſitation, I rectify 
any man that does not follow it in computa- 
tion, If a man ſays ſeventeen and three makes 
twenty- two, I preſently tell him ſeventeen and 
three make but twenty ; and he is immediately 
convinc'd by his own light, and acquieſces in my 
correction. The ſame Maſter, who ſpeaks with- 
in me to correct him, ſpeaks at the ſame time 
within him, to bid him acquieſce. Theſe are not 
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two maſters that have agreed to make us agree: 
'tis- ſomething indiviſible, eternal, immutable, 
that ſpeaks at the ſame time, with an invincible 
perſuaſion in us both. Once more, how come I 
by ſo juſt a notion of numbers; all numbers are 
bat repeated units. Every number is but a com- 
pound, or a repetition of units. The number of 
two for inſtance, is but two units; the number 
of four is reducible to one repeated four times. 
Therefore we cannot conceive any number with- 
out conceiving Unity, which is the eſſential foun- 
dation of any poſſible number; nor can we con- 
ceive any repetition of units, without conceiy- 
ing Unity itſelf,” which is its baſis. 
But which way can I know any real unit? I 
never ſaw, nor ſo much as imagin'd any by the 
report of my ſenſes. Let me take, for inſtance, 
the moſt ſubtile atom: it muſt have a figure, 
length, breadth, and depth; a top and a bottom; 
a left and a right ſide; and again, the top is not 
the bottom, nor one ſide the other. Therefore 
this atom is not truly one; for it conſiſts of 
rts. Now a compound is a real number, and 
a multitude of beings. *Tis not a real unit; but 
a collection of beings, one of which is not the 
other. I therefore never learnt by my eyes, my 
ears, my hands, nor even by my imagination, 
| a S. Aug. I. 2. de Lib. Arb. 
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that there is in nature any real Unity; on the 
contrary, neither my ſenſes, nor my imagina- 
tion, ever preſented to me any thing but what is 
a compound, a real number or a multitude, All 
Unity continually eſcapes me; it flies me, as it 
were by a kind of enchantment. Since I look 
for it in ſo many diviſions of an atom, I certain- 
ly have a diſtinct idea of it; and 'tis only by its 
ſimple and clear idea, that I arrive,by the repetition 
of It, at the knowledge of ſo many other numbers, 
But ſince it eſcapes me in all the diviſions of the 
bodies that are in nature, it clearly follows, that 
I never came by the knowledge of it, by the in- 
ſtruction of my ſenſes and imagination; Here 
therefore is an idea which is in me independent- 
ly from the ſenſes, imagination, and impreſſions 
of bodies. | 

Moreover, altho' I would not frankly acknow- 
ledge, that I have a clear idea of Unity, which is the 
foundation of allnumbers, becauſe they are but re- 
petitions, or collections of units: Imuſt, at leaſt, 
be forc'd to own, that I know a great many num- 
bers with their proprieties and relations. I know, 
for inſtance, how much make 900000000 join'd 
with 8 00000000 of anotker ſum. I make no mif- 
take in it; and I ſhould, with certainty, imme- 
diately rectify any man that ſhould, Neverthe- 
leſs, neither my ſenſes, nor my imagination, were 
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ever able to repreſent to me diſtinctly all thoſe 
millions put together. Nor would the image they 
ſhould repreſent to me, be more like ſeventeen 
hundred millions, than a far inferior number. 
Therefore, how came I by ſo diſtinct an idea of 
numbers, which I never could either feel, or ima- 
gine?. Theſe ideas independent upon bodies, 
can neither be corporeal, nor admitted in a cor- 
poreal ſubject. They diſcover to me the nature 
of my ſoul, which admits what's incorporeal, 
and receives it within itſelf, in an incorporeal 
manner. Now, how came I by ſo incorporeal an 
idea of bodies themſelves? I cannot by my own 
nature carry it within me: ſince what in me 
knows bodies, is incorporeal; and ſince it knows 
them, without receiving that knowledge through 
the direction of corporeal organs, ſuch as the 
ſenſes and imagination. What thinks in me, muſt 
be, as it were, a nothing of corporeal nature. 
How was I able to know beings that have by na- 
ture no relation with my thinking being ? Cer- 
tainly, a Being ſuperior to thoſe two natures ſo 
very different, and which comprehends them both 
In its infinity, muſt have join'd them in my ſoul; 
and given me an idea of a nature entirely diffe- 
rent from that which thinks in me. 
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S EGT. LXII. 


The IDE a of the Unity proves that there are Iu- 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES; and that there is a 
BeinG PERFECTLY ONE, who zs Gon. 


8 for Units, ſome, perhaps, will ſay, that I 

A. do not know them by the bodies, but only 

by the ſpirits; and therefore that my mind being 

one, and truly known to me, tis by it, and not 

by the bodies, I have the idea of unity. But to 
this I anſwer. 

It will, at leaſt, follow from thence, that I know 
ſubſtances that have no manner of ig, That 
extenſion, or diviſibility, and which there are im- 
are preſent. Here are already be- material ſub- 
ings purely incorporeal, in the num- ä 
ber of which I ought to place my ſoul. Now, 
who is it that has united it to my body? This 
ſoul of mine is not an infinite being; it has not 
been always; and it thinks within certain bounds : 
now, again, who makes it know bodies ſo diffe- 
rent from it? Who gives it ſo great a command 
over a certain body; and who gives reciprocally 
to that body ſo great a command over the ſoul ? 
Moreover, which way do I know whether this 
thinking ſoul is really one, or whether it has 
parts? I do not ſee this ſoul. Now, will any 
; Q 2 | 
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body ſay, that *tis in ſo inviſible and ſo i impene- 
trable a thing, that I clearly ſee what unity is? 
IT am ſo far from learning by my ſoul, what the 
being One is, that, on the contrary, tis by the 
clear idea I have already of unity, that I examine 
whether my ſoul be one, or diviſible. 
Add to this, that IJ have within me a clear idea 
24ly, That of a perfect unity, which is far a- 
there is abe- bove that I may find in my ſoul. 
ing perfet- The latter is often conſcious that 
ly One, viz. ſhe is divided between two contrary 
God alone. ed 1 45 
opinions, inclinations, and habits. 
Now, does not this diviſion which I find within 
myſelf, ſhew and denote a kind of multiplicity, 
and compoſition of parts? Belides, the ſoul has, 
at leaſt, a ſucceſſive compoſition of thoughts, 
one of which is moſt different and diſtinct from 
another. I conceive an unity infinitely more one, 
if I may ſo ſpeak, I conceive a being who never 
changes his thoughts, whoalways thinks all things 
at once, and in which no compoſition, even ſuc- 
ceſſive, can be found. Undoubtedly 'tis the idea 
of the perfe& and ſupreme Unity, that makes me 
ſo inquiſitive after ſome unity in ſpirits, and e- 
ven in bodies; This idea ever preſent within me, 
is innate or inborn with me; it is the perfect mo- 
del by which I ſeek every where ſome imperfect 
copy of the Unity. 'This idea of what is one, 
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ſimple, and indiviſible by excellence, can be no 
other than the idea of God. I therefore know 
God with ſuch clearneſs and evidence, that *tis 
by knowing him I ſeek. in all creatures, and in 
myſelf, ſome image and likeneſs of his Unity. 
The bodies have, as it were, ſome mark or print 
of that unity, which till flies away in the divi- 
ſion of its parts; and the ſpirits have a greater 
likeneſs of it, altho' they have a 2 com- 
poſition of thoughts. 


SE C,T. LXIII. 


DEPENDENCE and INDEPENDENCE of Man, His 
DEPENDENCE proves the Ex1STENCE of þis 
CREATOR, 


BY T here's another myſtery, which I carry 
within me, and which makes me incompre- 
henſible to myſelf, viz. that on the one hand I 
am free, and on the other dependent. Let us exa- 
mine theſe two things, and ſee whether 'tis poſ- 
ſible to reconcile them. 

I am a dependent being. Independency is the 
ſupreme perfection. To be by one's ſelf, is to 
carry within one's ſelf, the ſource or ſpring 
of one's own being; or which is the ſame, 
*tis to borrow nothing from any being different 
from one's ſelf, Suppoſe a being that has all the 
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perfections you can imagine, but which has 2 


borrow'd and dependent being, and you'll find 


him to be leſs perfect than another being, in 


which you'd ſuppoſe but bare independency. 


For there is no compariſon to be made between 
a being that exifts by himſelf, and a being who 
has nothing of his own, nothing but what is pre- 


carious and borrow'd, and who is in himſelf, as 


it were, only upon truſt. 

This conſideration brings me to acknowledge 
the imperfection of what I call my ſoul. If ſhe 
exiſted by herſelf, it would borrow nothing from 
another; ſhe would not want either to be in- 


ſtructed in her ignorances, or to be rectify'd in 


her errors. Nothing could reclaim her from her 
vices, or inſpire her with virtue; for nothing 
would be able to render her will better than it 
ſhould have been at firſt. This ſoul would ever 
poſſeſs whatever ſhe ſhould be capable to enjoy; 
nor could ſhe ever receive any addition from 
without. On the other hand, itis no leſs certain, 
that ſhe could not loſe any thing: for what is, 
or exiſts by itſelf, is always neceſſarily whatever 
it is. Therefore my ſoul could not fall into ig- 
norance, error, or vice; or ſuffer any diminu- 
tion of good-will: nor could ſhe, on the other 
hand, inſtruct, or correct herſelf, or become bet- 
ter than ſhe is. Now, I experience the contrary 
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of all theſe, For forget, miſtake, err, go aſtray, 
| loſe the fight of truth, and the love of virtue; 1 
corrupt, I diminiſh. On the other hand, I im- 
prove and increaſe by acquiring wiſdom and 
good-will, which I never had. This intimate ex- 
perience convinces me, that my ſoul is not a be- 
ing exiſting by itſelf, and independent; that is 
neceſſary and immutable in all it poſſeſſes and 
enjoys. Now, whence proceeds this augmenta- 
tion and improvement of myſelf? Who is it that 
can enlarge and perfect my being, by making me 
- better, and conſequently greater than I was? 


SEC T. LXIV. 


Goop-WiII I cannot proceed but from a 
SUPERIOR BEING, 


1 will, or faculty of willing, is undoubt- 
edly a degree of being, and of good, or 

perfection: but good - will, benevolence, or de- 
fire of good, is another degree of ſuperior good. 
For one may miſuſe will, in order to with ill, 
cheat, hurt, or do injuſtice: whereas good-will 
is the good or right uſe of will itſelf, which can- 
not but be good. Good-will is therefore what is 
moſt precious in man. Tis that which ſets a va- 
lue upon all the reſt. Tis as it were, © The 
* whole man: Hoc enim omnis homo“. 
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I have already ſhewn, that my will is not by 
itſelf, ſince it is liable to loſe, and receive degrees 
of good, or perfection; and likewiſe that it is a 
good inferior to good-will, becauſe it is better to 
will good, than barely to have a will ſuſceptible 
both of good and evil. How could Ibe brought to 
believe, that I, a weak, imperfect, borrow'd, pre- 
carious and dependent being, beſtow on myſelf 
the higheft degree of perfection from a firſt Be- 
ing? Carl imagine that God gives me the leſſer 
good, and that I give myſelf the greater without 
him? How ſhould I come by that high degree 
of perfection, in order to give it myſelf ? Should 
I have it from nothing, which is all my own 
ſtock ? ſhall I ſay, that other ſpirits, much like, 

or equal to mine, give it me? But ſince thoſe li- 

mited and dependent beings like myſelf, cannot 

give themſelves any thing, no more than J can, 

much leſs can they beſtow any thing upon ano- 

ther. For as they do not exiſt by themſelves, ſo 

they have not by themſelves any true power, ei- 

ther over me, or over things that are imperfect 

in me; or over themſelves. Wherefore, with- 

out ſtopping with them, we muſt go up higher, 

in order to find out a firſt, teeming, and moſt 

powerful cauſe, that is able to beſtow on my ſoul 

the good-will ſhe has not. Eh. 
a Eccleſ. xii. 13. 2 
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a SECT, LXV. 
As 4 Surertor Baixo zs the Cauſe of all the 


Mopiricarioxs of CREATURES, / tis im- 
Poſſible for Man's Will, to will Good by ſelf, 
or of its own Accord. 


ET us ftill add another reflection. That 
Firſt Being is the cauſe of all the modifica- 

tions of his creatures. The operation follows 
the being, as the philoſophers are us'd to 
ſpeak. A being that is dependent in the eſſence 
of his being, cannot but be dependent in all his 
operations: for the acceſſory follows the princi- 
pal. Therefore, the Author of the eſſence of the 
being, is alſo the Author of all the modifications, 
or modes of being of creatures. Thus God is the 
real and immediate cauſe of all the configurati- 
ons, combinations, and motions of all the bodies 
of the univerſe. *Tis by means, or upon occa- 
ſion, of a body he has ſet in motion, that he 
moves another. *Tis ne who created every thing, 
and who does every thing in his creatures, or 


= works. Now Volition, is the modification of 
the will, or willing faculty of the ſoul, juſt as 


motion is the modification of bodies. Shall we 


| ] Am. that God is the real, immediate, and to- 
tal cauſe of the motion of all bodies, and that h- 
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is not equally the real and immediate cauſe of 
the good-will of mens wills? Will this modifi- 
cation, the moſt excellent of all, be the only one 
not made by God in his own work, and which 
the work beſtows on itſelf independently? Who 
can entertain fuch a thought? Therefore my 
good-will which I had not yeſterday, and which 
I have to-day, is not a thing I beſtow upon my- 
ſelf; but muſt come from him who gave me both 
the will and the being. 

As to will is a greater perfection than barely to 
be: ſo to will good, is more perfect than to will. 
The ſtep from power to a virtuous act, is the 
greateſt perfection in man. Power is only a ba- 
lance, or poiſe between virtue and vice, or a ſuſ- 
penſion between good and evil. The paſſage, or 
ſtep to the act, is a deciſion or determination for 
the good, and conſequent by the ſuperior good. 
The power ſuſceptible of good and evil comes 
from God: which we have fully evinc'd. Now, 
ſhall we affirm, that the deciſive ſtroke, that deter- 
mines to the greater good, either is notat all, or is 
leſs owing to him? All this evidently proves what 
the Apoſtle ſays, * viz. That God © works both to 
* will and to do, of his good pleaſure.” Here's 
man's dependence : let us look for his liberty. 


a Philip. ii, 13. 
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SECT. LXVI. 
Of Man's LizExTY. 


Am free, nor can I doubt of it. I am intimate- 

ly and invincibly convinc'd, that I can either 
will, or notwill: and there is in me a choice not 
only between willing and not willing, but alſo 
between divers wills, about the variety of objects 
that preſent themſelves. I am ſenſible, as the 
ſcripture ſays, that I * © am in the hand of my 
cc council:” which alone ſuffices to ſhew me, that 
my ſoul is not corporeal. All that is body or cor- 
poreal, does not in the leaſt determine itſelf, and 
is, on the contrary, determin'd in all things by 
laws call'd Phyfical, which are neceſſary, invin- 
cible, and contrary to what I call Liberty. From 
thence I infer, that my ſoul is of a nature en- 
tirely different from that of my body. Now, who 
is it that was able to join by a reciprocal union 
two ſuch different natures, and hold them in ſo 
juſt a concert for all their reſpective operations? 
That tye, as we obſery'd before, cannot be form'd 
but by a ſuperior Being, who comprehends and 
unites thoſe two ſorts of perfections, in his own 
infinite perfection. 


a Eccl. xv. 14. 
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8 EGT. LXVI. 


Max's LißgERTY conſiſts in that his WII L by de- 
| termining, modifies itſelf. 


IT is not the ſame with the modification of 

my ſoul, which is call'd Will, and by ſome 
philoſophers Volition, as with the modifications 
of bodies. A body does not in the leaſt modify 
itſelf, but is modified by the ſole power of God. 
It does not move itſelf, it is only acted, and ac- 
tuated. Thus God is the only real and immedi- 
ate cauſe of all the different modifications of bo- 
dies. As for ſpirits, the caſe is, different; for my 
will determines itſelf, Now, to determine one's 
ſelf to will, is to modify one's ſelf, and therefore 
my will modifies itſelf. God may prevent my 
ſoul; but he does not give it the will, in the ſame 
manner as he gives motions to bodies. If it is 
God who modifies me, I modify myſelf with 
him; and am with him a real cauſe of my own 
will. My will is ſo much my own, that I am on- 
ly to blame, if I do not will what L ought. When 
I will a thing, tis in my power not to will it: 
and when I do not will it, 'tis likewiſe in my 
power to will it. I neither am, nor can be com- 
pell'd in my will: for I cannot will what I ac- 
tually will, in ſpite of myſelf; ſince the will I 
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mean evidently excludes all manner of con- 
ſtraint. Beſides the exemption from all compul- 
ſion, I am likewiſe free from all neceſſity. I am 
conſcious and ſenſible that I have, as it were, a 
two-edged will, which, at its own choice, may 
be either for the affirmative or negative, the Yes 
or the No, and turn itſelf either towards one ob- 
jet, or towards another. I know no other rea- 
ſon or determination of my will, but my will it- 
ſelf, I will a thing becauſe I am free to will it; 
and nothing is ſo much in my power, as either 
to will or not to will it. Altho' my will ſhould 
not be conſtrain'd, yet if it were neceſſitated, it 
would be as ſtrongly and invincibly determin'd 
to will, as bodies are to move. An invincible ne- 
ceſſity would have as much influence over the 
will with reſpect to ſpicits, as it has over motion, 
with reſpe& to bodies; and, in ſuch a caſe, the 
will would be no more accountable for willing, 
than a body for moving. Tis true the will would 
will what it would: but the motion by which a 
body is mov'd, is the ſame, as the volition by 
which the willing faculty wills. If therefore vo- 
lition be neceſſitated in the ſame manner as mo- 
tion, it deſerves neither more nor leſs praiſe or 
blame. For tho” a neceſſitated will may ſeem to 
be a will unconſtrain'd, yet it is ſuch a will as one 
cannot forbear having, and for which he that has 
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it, is not accountable. Nor does previous know- 
ledge eſtabliſh true liberty: for a will may be pre- 
ceded by the knowledge of divers objects, and 
yet have no real election or choice. Nor is de- 
liberation, or the being in ſuſpenſe, any more 
than a vain trifle, if I deliberate between two 
counſels, when I am under an actual impotency 
to follow the one, and under an actual neceſſity 
to purſue the other. In ſhort, there's no ſerious 
and true choice between two objects, unleſs they 
be both actually ready within my reach, ſo that I 
may either leave or take, which of the two I 
pleaſe. / 


SECT. LXVIII. 


WIII may refeſt Gxacx, and its Linzary ts 
the Foundation of MEriT and Demerirt. 
wa therefore I ſay I am free, I mean that 

my will is fully in my power, and that e- 
ven God himſelf leaves me at liberty to turn it 
which way I pleaſe; that I am not determin'd as 
other beings; and that I determine myſelf: I 
conceive, that if that firſt Being prevents me, to 
inſpire me with a good-will, it is ſtill in my power 
to reject his actual inſpiration, how ſtrong ſoe- 


ver it may be; to fruſtrate its effect; and to re- 
fuſe my aſſent to it. I conceive likewiſe, that 
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when I reject his inſpiration for the good, I have 
the true and actual power not to reject it: juſt 
as I have the actual and immediate power to riſe 
when I remain ſitting, to ſhut my eyes, when I 
have them open. Objects may indeed ſollicite 
me, by all their allurements and agreeableneſs, 
to will, or deſire them. The reaſons for willing 
may preſent themſelves to me with all their moſt 
lively and affecting attendants; and the ſupreme 
Being may alſo attract me by his moſt perſuaſive 
inſpirations. But yet, for all this actual attrac- 
tion of objects, cogency of reaſons, and even in- 
ſpiration of a ſuperior Being, I ſtill remain maſter 
of my will, and am free either to will, or not to 

Tis this exemption, not only from all man- 
ner of conſtraint or compulſion, but alſo from all 
neceſſity, and this command over my own acti- 
ons, that render me inexcuſable when I will evil, 
and praiſe-worthy when I will good. In this lies 
Merit and Demerit; Praiſe and Blame: tis this 
that makes either puniſhment or reward juſt; 
*tis upon this conſideration that men exhort, re- 
buke, threaten, and promiſe. This is the founda- 
tion of all policy, inſtruction, and rules of mora- 
lity. The upſhot of the Merit and Demerit of 
human actions, reſts upon this baſis, * „That 

a Aug. Lib. de duabus Animab. 
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* nothing is ſo much in the power of our will, 
4c as our will itſelf ; and that we have this Free- 
« Will, this, as it were, two-edged faculty, and 
& this elective power between two counſels, 
ce which are immediately as it were within our 
© reach: tis what ſhepherds and huſbandmen 
ſing in the fields; what merchants and artificers 
ſuppoſe in their traffic; what actors repreſent in 
publick ſhews; what magiſtrates believe in their 
councils; what doctors teach in their ſchools ; 
tis that, in ſhort, which no man of ſenſe can ſe- 
riouſly call in queſtion. That truth, imprinted 
in the bottom of our hearts, is ſuppoſed in the 
practice, even by thoſe philoſophers who would 
endeavour to ſhake it by their empty ſpeculati- 
ons. The intimate evidence of this truth is like 
that of the firſt principles, which want no proof; 

and which ſerve themſelves as proofs to other 
truths that are not ſo clear and ſe!f-evident. But, 
how could the firſt Being make a creature who is 


himſelf the Umpire of his own actions? 
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SECT. LXIX. 


A CHARACTER of the Deirtvy, both in the De- 
PENDENCE and INDEPENDENCE of Man, 


1 us now put together theſe two truths 
equally certain. I am dependent upon a 
firſt Being, even in my own will: and neverthe- 
leſs I am free, What then is this dependent li- 
berty? How is it poſſible for a man to conceive 
a free-will that is given by a firſt Being? I am 
free in my will, as God is in his. *Tis principal- 
ly in this I am his image, and likeneſs. What a 
greatneſs that borders upon Infinite is here! 
This is a ray of the verry itſelf. Tis a kind of 
divine power I have over my will: but I am but 
a bare image of that ſupreme Being ſo abſolute- 
ly free and powerful, 

The image of the divine independence is not 
the reality of what it repreſents; and therefore 
my liberty is but a ſhadow of the firſt Being, by 
whom I exiſt, and act. On the one hand, the 
power I have of willing evil, is, indeed, rather a 
weakneſs and frailty of my will, than a true 
power: for 'tis only a power to fall, to de- 
grade myſelf, and to diminiſh my degree of per- 
fection, and being. On the other hand, the power 
I have to will good, is not an abſolute power, 

S 
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ſince I have it not of myſelf, Now, liberty being 
no more than that power, a precarious and bor- 
rowed power can conſtitute but a precarious, 
borrow'd, and dependent liberty ; and therefore 
ſo imperfe& and ſo precarious a being cannot 
but be dependent. But how is he free? What a 
profound myſtery is here ! His liberty, of which 
I cannot doubt, ſhews his perfection; and his de- 
pendence argues the nothingneſs from which he 


was drawn. | 
Lr. 


The Sear and Sraur of the Driry in 
his Works. 


WV have ſeen the prints of the Deity, or to 
ſpeak more properly, the ſeal and ſtamp 
of God himſelf, in all that's called the works of 
nature. When a man will not enter into philo- 
ſophical ſubtilties, he obſerves, with the firſt caſt 
of the eye, a hand, that was the firſt mover, in 
all the parts of the univerſe, and ſet all the wheels 
of the great machine a-going. The heavens, the 
earth, the ſtars, plants, animals, our bodies, our 
minds: every thing ſhews and proclaims an or- 
der, an exact meaſure, an art, a wiſdom, a mind 
ſaperior to us, which is, as it were, the ſoul of the 
whole world, and which leads and directs every 
thing to his ends, with a gentle and inſenſible, 
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tho' omnipotent force. We have ſeen, as it 
were, the architecture and frame of the univerſe; 
the juſt proportion of all its parts; and the bare 
caſt of the eye has ſufficed us to find and diſco- 
ver even in an ant, more than in the ſun, a wiſ- 
dom and power that delights to exert itſelf in the 
poliſhing and adorning its vileſt work, This is 
obvious, without any ſpeculative diſcuſſion, to 
the moſt ignorant of men : but what a world of 
other wonders ſhould we diſcover, ſhould we pe- 
netrate into the ſecrets of phyſics, and diſſe the 
inward parts of animals, which are framed ac- 
cording to the moſt perfect mechanics. 


SECT. LXXI. 


Os1zcr10N of the Ericurtans, who aſcribe e- 
very Thing to Ca ance, conſider'd, 


I Hear certain philoſophers who anſwer me, 
that all this diſcourſe on the art that ſhines in 
the univerſe, is but a continued ſophiſm. All 
© nature, will they ſay, is for man's uſe, tis true: 
but you have no reaſon to infer from thence, 
© that it was made, with art, and on purpoſe, for 
© the uſe of man. A man muſt be ingenious in 
* deceiving himſelf, who looks for, and thinks to 
* find, what never exiſted. *'Tis true, will they 
* add, that man's induſtry makes uſe of an infi- 
82 
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_ © nite number of things that nature affords, and 


© are convenient for him: but nature did not 
© make thoſe things on purpoſe for his conveni- 
© ency. As for inſtance, ſome country-fellows 
climb up daily, by certain craggy and pointed 
© rocks, to the top of a mountain ; but yet it does 
© not follow, that thoſe points of rocks were cut 
© with art, like a ſtair-caſe, for the conveniency 
* of men. In like manner, when a man happens 
© to be in the fields, during a ſtormy rain, and 
* fortunately meets with a cave, he uſes it, as he 
< would do a houſe, for ſhelter : but, however, 
© it cannot be affirm'd, that this cave was made 
© on purpoſe to ſerve men for a houſe. It is the 
* ſame with the whole world: it was form'd by 
chance, and without deſign: but men finding it 
© as it is, had the art to turn and improye it to 
© their own uſes. Thus the art you admire both 
© in the work and its artificer, is only in men, 
* who know how to make uſe of every thing 
that ſurrounds them.” This is, certainly, the 
ſtrongeſt objection thoſe philoſophers can raiſe; 
and I hope they'll have no reaſon to complain, 


that I have weaken'd it: but it will immediately 


appear how weak it is in itſelf, when cloſely exa- 
min'd. The bare repetition of what I ſaid be- 
fore will be ſufficient to demonſtrate it. 
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SECT. LXXII. 


Anfwer to the Objection of the EricukkAxs, 
who aſcribe all to Cuancs, 


WET would one ſay of a man who ſhould 
ſet up for a ſubtil philoſopher, or (to uſe 
the modern expreſſion) a FREE-THINKER, and 
who entring a houſe, ſhould maintain it was 
made by chance, and that art had not, in the leaſt, 
contributed to render it commodious to men, 
becauſe there are caves ſomewhat like that houſe, 
which yet were never dug by the art of man ? One 
ſhou'd ſhew to ſuch a reaſoner all the parts of 
the houſe, and tell him, for inſtance: © Do you 
© ſee this great court · gate? It is larger than any 
* door, that coaches may enter it. This court 
has ſufficient ſpace for coaches to turn in it. 
This ſtair-caſe is made up of low ſteps, that 
* one may aſcend it with eaſe; and turns accord- 
© ing to the apartments and ſtories it is to ſerve, 
* The windows open'd at certain diſtances, light 
* the whole building. They are glazed, leſt the 
wind ſhould enter with the light; but they 
may be open'd at pleaſure, in order to breathe 
da ſweet air when the weather is fair. The 
roof is contriv'd to defend the whole houſe 
* from the injuries of the air. The timber-work 
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* is laid ſlanting and pointed at the top, that 
© the rain and ſnow may eaſily ſlide down on 
© both ſides. The tiles bear one upon another, 
© that they may cover the timber-work. The 
* divers floors ſerve to make different ſtories, in 
© order to multiply lodgings within a ſmall ſpace. 
© The chimneys are contrived to light fire in 
£ Winter, without ſetting the houſe on fire, and 
© to let out the ſmoke, leſt it ſhould offend thoſe 
© that warm themſelves. The apartments are di- 
« ſtributed in ſuch a manner, that they be diſen- 
© oaged from one another; that a numerous fa- 
* mily may lodge in the houſe, the one not be 
© oblig'd to paſs through another's room ; and 
© that the maſter's apartment be the principal. 
© There are kitchens, offices, ſtables, and coach- 
© houſes. The rooms are furniſh'd with beds 
© to lie in, chairs to fit on, and tables to write 
© and eat on.“ Sure, ſhould one urge to that 
philoſopher, © This work muſt have been di- 
© refted by ſome {ſkilful Architect: for every 
© thing in it is agreeable, pleaſant, proportion'd, 
* and commodious; and beſides, he muſt needs 
© have had excellent artiſts under him: Not at 
« all ——would ſuch a philoſopher anſwer: You 
< are ingenious in deceiving yourſelf. Tis true, 
ce this houſe is pleaſant, agreeable, proportion'd, 
and commodious: but yet it made itſelf with 
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& all its proportions. Chance put together all 
te the ſtones in this excellent order; it rais'd the 
« walls; jointed and laid the timber-work; cut 
* open the caſements, and placed the ſtair- caſe. 
© Don't believe any human hand had any thing 
« to do with it. Men only made the beſt of this 
piece of work, when they found it ready made. 
« They fancy it was made for them, becauſe they 
ce obſerve things in it which they know how to 
ce improve to their own conveniency : but all 
ce they aſcribe to the deſign and contrivance of 
© an imaginary architect, is but the effect of 
« their prepoſterous imaginations. This fo regu- 
« lar, and fo well contriv'd houſe, was made juſt 
in the ſame manner as a cave; and men find- 
« ing it ready made to their hands, make uſe of 
* it, as they would, in a ſtorm, of a cave they 
& ſhould find under a rock, in a defart.” 

What thoughts could a man entertain of ſuch 
a fantaſtic philoſopher, if he ſhould perſiſt ſeri- 
oully to aſſert, rhat ſuch a houſe diſplays no art ? 
When we read the fabulous ſtory of Amphion, 
who by a miraculous effect of harmony, cauſed 
the ſtones to riſe, and place themſelves with or- 
der and ſymmetry, one on the top of another, 
in order to form the walls of Thebes, we laugh 
and ſport with that poetical fiction: but yet this 
very fiction is not ſo incredible, as that which the 
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Free-thinking Philoſopher we contend with, 
would dare to maintain, We might, at leaſt, i- 
magine, that harmony, which conſiſts in a local 
motion of certain bodies, might (by ſome of 
thoſe ſecret virtues, which we admire in na- 
ture, without being acquainted with them) ſhake 
and move the ſtones into a certain order, and in 
a ſort of cadence, which might occaſion ſome re- 
gularity in the building. I own this explanation 
both ſhocks and claſhes with reaſon: but yet it 
is leſs extravagant than what I have ſuppos'd a 
philoſopher ſhould ſay. What, indeed, can be 
more abſurd, than to imagine ſtones that hew 
themſelves, that go out of the quarry, that get 
one on the top of another, without leaving any 
empty ſpace; that carry with them mortar to ce- 
ment one another; that place themſelves in dif- 
ferent ranks for the contrivance of apartments; 
and who admit on the top of all, the timber-roof 
with the tiles, in order to cover the whole work ? 
The very children, that can't yet ſpeak plain, 
would laugh, if they were ſeriouſly told ſuch a 
ridiculous ſtory. 
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SECT. LXXIII. 


ComraR1s0N of the WorLD, with a REGULAR 
Hovsz. A Continuation of the Anſwer to the 


Objection of the Epicureans. 


BY T why ſhould it appear leſs ridiculous to 
hear one ſay, that the world made itſelf, as 
well as that fabulons houſe ? The queſtion is 
not to compare the world with a cave without 
form, which is ſuppos'd to be made by chance : 
But to compare it with a houſe, in which the 
moſt perfect architecture ſhould be conſpicuous. 
For the ſtructure and frame of the leaſt living 
creature is infinitely more artful and admirable, 
than the fineſt houſe that ever was built. 

Suppoſe a traveller entring Saide, the country 
where the ancient Thebes; with a hundred gates, 
ſtood formerly, and which is now a deſart, ſhould 
find there columns, pyramids, obeliſks, and in- 
ſcriptions in unknown eharacters: would he pre- 
ſently ſay: Men never inhabited this place; no 
human hand had any thing to do here; tis 
chance that form'd theſe columns, that plac'd 
them on their pedeſtals, and crown'd them with 
their capitals, with ſuch juſt proportions; 'tis 
chance that ſo firmly jointed the pieces that 
make up theſe pyramids; tis chance that cut the 
T * 
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obeliſks in one ſingle ſtone, and engrav'd in them 
theſe characters? Would he not, on the con- 
trary, ſay, with all the certainty the mind of man 
is capable of: theſe magnificent ruins are the re- 
mains of a noble and majeſtical architecture, that 
flouriſh'd in ancient Egypt? This is what plain 
reaſon ſuggeſts, at the firſt caſt of the eye, or 
firſt ſight, and without reaſoning. It is the ſame 
with the bare proſpect of the univerſe. A man 
may by vain, long-winded, prepoſterous reaſon- 
ings confound his own reaſon, and obſcure the 
eleareſt notions: but the ſingle caſt of the eye 
is deciſive. Such a work as the world is, never 
makes itſelf of its own accord. There is more 
art and proportion in the bones, tendons, veins, 
arteries, nerves, and muſcles, that compoſe man's 
body, than in all the architecture of the ancient 
Greeks and Egyptians. The ſingle eye of the 
teaſt of living creatures ſurpaſſes the mechanics 
of all the moſt ſkilful artificers. If a man ſhould 
find a watch in the ſands of Africa, he would ne- 
ver have the aſſurance ſeriouſty to affirm, that 
chance form'd it in that wild place; and yet ſome 
men do not bluſh to ſay, that the bodies of ani- 
mals, to the artful framing of which no watch 
can ever be compar'd, are the effects of the ca- 


prices of chance. 
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SE CT, LXXIV. 


Another OsIx rio of the Ericurtans drawn 
from the ExEMAL Moriox of Atoms, 


1 Am not ignorant of a reaſoning, which the 
Epicureans may frame into an objection. 
The atoms, will they ſay, have an eternal mo- 
tion; their fortuitous concourſe, muſt, in that 
© eternity, have already produc'd infinite combi- 
© nations. Who ſays infinite, ſays what compre- 
© hends all without exception. Amongſt thoſe in- 
finite combinations of atoms which have alrea- 
* dy happen'd ſucceſlively, all ſuch as are poſ- 
« ſible muſt neceſſarily be found: for if there 
© were but one poſlible combination, beyond 
© thoſe contain'd in that Infinite, it would ceaſe 
© to be a true Infinite: becauſe ſomething might 
be added to it; and whatever may be increa- 
© ſed, being limited on that fide where it can re- 


#* ceive an addition, is not truly infinite. Hence 


© it follows, that the combination of atoms, which 
£ makes up the preſent ſyſtem of the world, is 
* one of the combinations which the atoms have 
© had ſucceſſively: which being laid as a prin- 
© ciple, is it matter of wonder, that the world is 
* as*'tis now? It muſt have taken this exact form 
ſome what ſooner, or ſomewhat later: for in 
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© ſome one of theſe infinite changes, it muſt, at 
© aft, have receiv'd that combination, that makes 


_ © it now appear ſo regular; ſince it muſt have hag, 


© by turns, all combinations that can be con- 
© ceiv'd. All ſyſtems are comprehended in the to- 
tal of eternity. There's none but the concourſe 
© of atoms forms, and embraces, ſooner or later. 
In that infinite variety of new ſpectacles of na- 
ture, the preſent was form'd in its turn. We 
find ourſelves actually in this ſyſtem. The con- 
© courſe of atoms that made, will in proceſs of 
© time, unmake it, in order to make others, ad 
* infinitum, of all poſſible ſorts. This ſyſtem 
could not fail having its place, ſince all others, 
f without exception, are to have theirs, each in 
f its turn. | 

© Tis in vain one looks for a chimerical art, 
* in a work which chance muſt have made as it is. 
An example will ſuffice to illuſtrate this, I 
* ſuppoſe an infinite number of combinations of 
* the letters of the alphabet, ſucceſſively form'd 
© by chance. All poſſible combinations are un- 
* doubtedly comprehended in that total, which 
© is truly infinite. Now 'tis certain that Homer's 
© Hiads are but a combination of letters: there - 
fore Homer's Iliads are comprehended in that 
infinite collection of combinations of the cha- 


* rafters of the alphabet. This being laid down 
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* as a principle, a man who will aſſign art in the 
© Hiads, will argue wrong. He may extol the har- 
© mony of the verſes, the juſtneſs and magnifi- 
© cence of the expreſſions, the ſimplicity and live- 
© lineſs of deſcriptions, the due proportion of the 
© parts of the poem, its perfect unity, and inimi- 
© table conduct. He may object, that chance can 
© never make any thing ſo perfect; and that the 
© utmoſt effort of human wit is hardly capable to 
© finiſh ſo excellent a piece of work: yet all in 
© yain; for all this ſpecious reaſoning is viſibly 
© falſe. *Tis certain, that chance, or the fortui- 
© tous concourſe of characters, putting them to- 
© gether by turns, with an infinite variety, the 
© preciſe combination, that compoſes the Iliads, 
© muſt have happen'd in its turn, ſomewhat ſooner 
© or ſomewhat later. It has happen'd at laſt; and 
© thus the Iliads are perfect, without the help of 
© any human art? This is the objection fairly laid 
© down, in its full latitude : I deſire the reader's 
© ſerious and continued attention to the anſwers 


I am going to make to it.“ 
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SECT. LXXV. 


AnswErs fo the OsjtcTiOn of the EricuxzAne 
drawn from the ETexxar Motion of Atoms. 


Nn can be more abſurd than to ſpeak 
| of ſucceſſive combinations of atoms, infi- 
nite in number: for what is infinite can never 
be, either ſucceſſive, or diviſible. Give me for 
inſtance any number you may pretend to be in- 
finite: and it will till be in my power to do two 
things, that ſhall demonſtrate it not to be a true 
infinite. Ia the firſt place, I can take an unit from 
it; and, in ſuch a caſe it will become leſs than it 
was, and will certainly be finite: for whatever 
is leſs than infinite, has a boundary or limit on 
the ſide where one ſtops, and beyond which one 
might go. Now the number, which is finite, as 
ſoon as one takes from it one ſingle unit, could 
not be infinite before that diminution : for an 
unit is certainly finite; and a finite join'd with 
another finite, cannot make an infinite, it would 
follow from thence that the finite would be al- 
moſt equal to the infinite ; than which nothing 
can be more abſurd. In the ſecond place, I may 
add an unit to that number given, and conſe- 
quently encreaſe it. Now what may be encreas'd, 
is not infinite: for an infinitecan have no bound; 
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and what is capable of augmentation, is bound - 
ed on the ſide where a man ſtops, when he might 
go further, and add ſome units to it. Tis plain 
therefore, that no diviſible compound, can be the 
true infinite, 

This foundation being laid, all the romance 
of the Epicurean philoſophy diſappears and va- 
niſhes out of ſight, in an inſtant. There never 
can be any diviſible body, truly infinite in ex- 
tent, nor any number, or any ſucceſſion that is 
2 true infinite. From hence it follows, that there 
can never be an infinite ſucceſſive number of 
combinations of atoms. If this chimerical infi- 
nite were real, I own all poſſible and conceivable 
combination of atoms would be found in it; 
and that conſequently all combinations that ſeem 
to require the utmoſt induſtry would likewiſe 
be included in them. In ſuch a caſe, one might 
aſcribe to meer chance, the moſt marvellous per- 
formances of art : if one ſhould ſee palaces built 
according to the moſt perfect rules of architec- 
ture, curious furniture, watches, clocks, and all 
ſorts of machines the moſt compounded, in a de- 
ſart iſland, he would not be at liberty reaſonably to 
conclude that there have been men in that ifland, 
who made all thoſe exquiſite works. On the con- 
trary, he muſt ſay: Perhaps one of the infinite 
combinations of atoms, which chance has ſucceſ- 
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ſively made, has form'd all theſe compoſitions in 
this deſart iſland, without the help of any man's 
art: for ſuch an aſſertion is a natural conſequence 
of the principles of the Epicureans. But the very 
abſurdity of the conſequence, ſerves to expoſe 
the extravagance of the principle they lay down. 
When men, by the natural rectitude of their 
common ſenſe, conclude that ſuch ſort of works 
cannot reſult from chance: they viſibly ſuppoſe, 
tho? in a confuſed manner, that atoms are not 
eternal, and that in their fortuitous concourſe, 
they had not an infinite ſucceſſion of combinati- 
ons: for if that principle were admitted, it would 
no longer be poſlible ever, todiſtinguiſh the works 
of art, from thoſe that ſhould reſult from thoſe 
combinations, as fortuitous as a throw at dice. 


SEC TT. LXXVI. 


The EricUREANS confound the Works of ART 
with thoſe of Narukk. 


LL men who naturally fuppoſe a ſenſible 

difference between the works of art, and 
thoſe of chance, do conſequently, tho' but im- 
plicitly ſuppoſe, that the combinations of atoms 
were not infinite; which ſuppoſition is very juſt. 
This infinite ſucceſſion of combinations of a- 
toms, is, as I ſhew'd before, a more abſurd chi- 
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mera, than all the abſurdities ſome men would 
explain by that falſe principle. No number, ei- 
ther ſucceſſive, or continual, can be infinite: 
from whence it follows, that the number of a- 
toms cannot be infinite; that the ſucceſſion of 
their various motions, and combinations, can- 
not be infinite; that the world cannot be e- 
ternal ; and that we muſt find out a preciſe 
and fix'd beginning of theſe ſucceſſive combina- 
tions. We muſt recur to a Firſt Individual, in 
the generations of every ſpecies, We muſt like- 
wiſe find out the original and primitive form of 
every particle of matter, that makes a part of 
the univerſe. And as the ſucceſlive changes of 
that matter muſt be limited in number, we muſt 
admit none in thoſe different combinations, but 
ſuch as chance commonly produces: unleſs we 
acknowledge a Superior Being, who, with the 
perfection of art, made the wonderful works 
which chance could never have made. 


S EGT. LXXVIL 


The EricuxkAxs take whatever they pleaſe 
for granted, without any Proof. 


b E Epicurean philoſophers are ſo weak in 

their ſyſtem, that tis not in their power 

to form it, or bring it to bear, unleſs one admits 
U 
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without proofs, their moſt fabulous Poſtulata 
and poſitions, In the firſt place they ſuppoſe e- 
ternal atoms; which is begging the queſtion 
for, how can they make out that atoms have e- 
yer exiſted, and exiſt by themſelves? To exiſt 
by one's ſelf, is the ſupreme perfection: now, 
what authority have they to ſuppoſe, without 
proofs, that atoms have in themſelves a perfect, 
eternal, and immutable being ? Do they find 


this perfection in the idea they have of every a- 
tom in particular? One atom not being the ſame 


with, and being abſolutely diſtinguiſh'd from a- 
nother atom, each of them muſt have in itſelf e- 
ternity, and independence with reſpect to any 
other being. Once more, is it in the idea theſe 
philoſophers have of each atom, that they find 
this perfection? But let us grant them all they 
fappoſe, in this queſtion, and even what they 
ought to be aſham'd to ſuppoſe, viz. that atoms 
are eternal, ſubſiſting by themſelves, and inde- 
pendent on any other being, and conſequently 


entirely perfect. 
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8 EGT. LXXVII. 


The Surrosirions of the Ericuxzaxs, are 
falſe and chimerical. 


ME we ſuppoſe beſides, that atoms have 
motion of themſelves? Is this to be ſup- 
poſed at pleaſure, to give an air of reality to a 
ſyſtem more chimerical than the tales of the 
fairies? Let us conſult the idea we have of a 
body. We conceive it perfectly well without 
ſuppoling it to be in motion, and repreſent it 
to us at reſt; nor is its idea in this ſtate leſs 
clear ; nor does it loſe its parts, figure, or di- 
menſions. *Tis to no purpole to ſuppoſe that 
all bodies are perpetually in ſome motion, either 
ſenſible or inſenſible; and that tho' ſome parts 
of matter haye a leſſer motion than others, yet 
the univerſal maſs of matter has ever the ſame 
motion in its totality. To ſpeak at this rate is 
building caſtles in the air, and impoſing vain ima- 
ginations on the belief of others: for who has 
told theſe philoſophers that the maſs of matter 
has ever the ſame motion in its totality? Who 
has made the experiment of it? Have they the 
aſſurance to beſtow the name of philoſophy up- 
on a raſh fiction, which takes for granted what 
they never can make out? Is there no more to 
U 2 
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do than to ſuppoſe whatever one pleaſes, in order 
to elude the moſt ſimple, and moſt conſtant truths ? 
What authority have they to ſuppoſe that all bo- 
dies inceſſantly move, either ſenſibly or inſenſi- 
bly? When I ſee a ſtone that appears motion- 
leſs, how will they prove to me that there is no 
atom in that ſtone but what is actually in mo- 
tion? Will they ever impoſe upon me bare ſup- 
poſitions, without any appearance of truth, for 


5 deciſive proofs. 


SE CT. LXXIX. 


Tis falſiy ſuppos'd that Mo rio is ESSENTIAL ts 
Bopizs. N 


Owever, let's go a ſtep further, and out of 

exceſſive complaiſance, ſuppoſe that all the 
bodies in nature are actually in motion. Does it 
follow from thence that motion is eſſential to e- 
very particle of matter? Beſides, if all bodies have 
not an equal degree of motion; if ſome move 
ſenſibly, and more ſwiftly than others; if the 
ſame body may not move ſometimes quicker, 
and ſometimes ſlower; if a body that moves com- 
municates its motion to the neighbouring body 
that was at reſt, or in ſuch inferior motion, that 
it was inſenſible: it muſt be confeſs'd that a mode 
or modification, which ſometimes encreaſes, and 


to 
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at other times decreaſes in bodies, is not eſſen- 


tial to them. What's eſſential to a being, is ever 


the ſame in it. Neither the motion that varies in 
bodies, and which after having encreas'd, ſlackens 
and decreaſes to ſuch a degree as to appear abſo- 
lutely extinct and annihilated; nor the motion 
that is loſt, that is communicated, that paſſes 
from one body to another as a foreign thing, can 
belong to the eſſence of bodies: and therefore 
I may conclude, that bodies are perfect in their 
eſſence, without aſcribing to them any motion. 
If they have no motion in their eſſence, they have 
it only by accident; and if they have it only by 
accident, we mult trace up that accident to its 
true cauſe. Bodies muſt either beſtow motion 
on themſelves, or receive it from ſome other be- 
ing. Itis evident they do not beſtow it on them- 
ſelves, for no being can give what it has not in 
itſelf: and we are ſenſible that a body at reſt e- 
ver remains motionleſs, unleſs ſome neighbour- 
ing body happens to ſhake it. Tis certain there- 
fore that no body moves by itſelf, and is moved 
by ſome other body that communicates its mo- 
tion to it. But how comes it to paſs that a body 
can move another ? What's the reaſon that a ball 
which a man cauſes to roll on a ſmooth table 
( billiards, for the purpoſe ” ) cannot touch a- 
nother without moving of it? Why was it not 
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poſſible that motion ſhould not ever communi- 
cate itſelf from one body to another ? In ſuch 
2 caſe a ball in motion would ſtop another at 
their meeting, and yet never ſhake it. 


SECT. LXXX. 


The Rurzs of Motion which the EricuxkAxs 
ſuppoſe, do not render it eſſential to Bodies. 


1 May be anſwer'd, that according to the rules 
of motion among bodies, one ought to ſhake 
or move another. But where are thoſe laws of 
motion written, and recorded? Who both made 
them, and render'd them fo inviolable? They 
do not belong to the eſſence of bodies; for we 
can conceive bodies at reſt; and we even con- 
ceive bodies, that would not communicate their 
motion to others, unleſs theſe rules, with whoſe 
original we are unacquainted, ſubjected them to 
it. Whence comes this, as it were, arbitrary go- 
vernment of motion over all bodies? Whence 
proceed laws ſo ingenious, ſo juſt, ſo well a- 
dapted one to the other, that the leaſt alteration 
of, or deviation from which would, on a ſudden, 
overturn and deſtroy all the excellent order we 
admire in the univerſe? A body being entirely 
diſtin& from another, is in its nature abſolutely 
independent from it, in all reſpects: whence it 


at 
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follows, that it ſhould not receive any thing 
from it, or be ſuſceptible of any of its impreſſi- 
ons. The modifications of a body imply no ne- 
ceſſary reaſon to modify in the ſame manner a- 
nother body, whoſe being is entirely independent 
from the being of the firſt. 'Tis to no purpoſe 


to alledge, that the moſt ſolid and moſt heavy 


bodies carry or force away thoſe that are leſs 
big, and leſs ſolid; and that according to this 
rule, a great leaden ball muſt move a great ball 
of ivory. We don't ſpeak of the fat; we only 
enquire into the cauſe of it. The fact is certain; 
and therefore the cauſe muſt likewiſe be certain 
and preciſe: let us look for it without any man- 
ner of prepoſſeſſion, or prejudice. What's the 
reaſon, that a great body carries off a little one ? 
The thing might as naturally happen quite o- 
therwiſe; for it might as well happen that the 
moſt ſolid body ſhould never move any other 
body; that is to ſay, motion might be incom · 
municable. Nothing but cuſtom obliges us to 
ſuppoſe that nature ought to act as it does. 
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S E CT. LXXXI. 


To give a fatisfaftory Account of MoTrow, 2 we 
"muſt recur to the Fix sr Moves. 


"ing WA it has been proved that matter 
cannot be either infinite, or eternal: and 
therefore there muſt be ſuppos'd both a firſt 
atom, by which motion muſt have begun at a 
preciſe moment, and a firſt concourſe of atoms, 
that muſt have form'd the firſt combination. 
Now, Iaſk what mover gave motion to that firſt 
atom, and firſt ſet the great machine of the uni- 
verſe a- going? It is not poſſible to elude this home 
queſtion by an endleſs circle: for this queſtion 
lying within a finite circumference, muſt have an 
end at laft; and ſo we muſt find the firſt atom in 


motion, and the firſt moment of that firſt mo- 


tion, together with the firſt Mover, — hand 
made that firſt impreſſion. 


we 
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S ECT. LL. 


No Law of Moriox has its FounDaAT10N #1 
the EssExce of the Bovy; and moſt of thoſe 


Laws are ARBITRARY. * 


"A Mong the laws of motion we muſt look 
upon all thoſe as arbitrary, which we can- 
not account for by the very eſſence of bodies. 
We have already made out, that no motion is 
eſſential to any body: wherefore all thoſe laws, 
which are ſuppos'd to be eternal, and immutable, 
are on the contrary, arbitrary, * accidental, and 
made without cogent neceſlity : for there is none 
of them that can be accounted for by the eſſence 
of bodies. | | | 
If there were any law of motion eſſential to 
bodies, it would undoubtedly be that, by which 
bodies of leſs bulk, and leſs ſolid, are moved by 
ſuch as have more bulk and ſolidity : and yet we 
have feen, that that very law is not to be account- 
ed for by the eſſence of bodies. There's another 
which might alſo ſeem very natural : that, I mean, 
by which bodies ever move, rather in a direct, 
than a crooked line, unleſs their motion be other- 
wiſe determin'd by the meeting of other bodies. 
But even this rule has no foundation in the eſ- 
a N. B. By Arbitrary, the Author means, Made at pl-ature. 
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ſence of matter. Motion is ſo very accidental, and 
ſuperadded to the nature of bodies, that we do 
not find in the nature of bodies any primitive or 
immutable law, by which they ought to move at 
all, much leſs to move according to certain rules. 
In the ſame manner as bodies might have exiſted, 
and yet have never either been in motion, or com- 
municated motion one to another: ſo they might 
never have moved but in a circular line; and this 
motion might have been as natural to them as 
the motion in a direct line. Now, who is it that 
pitched upon either of theſe two laws 

poſſible? What is not determin'd by the eſſence 
of bodies, can have been determin'd by no other 
but him who gave bodies the motion they had 
not in their own eſſence. Beſides, this motion in 
a direct line might have been upwards or down- 
wards, from right to left, or from left to right, or 
in a diagonal line. Now, who is it that deter- 
min'd which way the ſtraight line ſhould go? 
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SECT. LXXXIII. 


The EricukzAxs can draw no CONSEQUENCE 
from all their Sbrrosirioxs, altho“ the ſame 
ſhould be granted them. 


ET us ſtill attend the Epicureans even in 
their moſt fabulous ſuppolitions; and carry 
on the fiction to the laſt degree of complaiſance. 
Let us admit motion in the eſſence of bodies, and 
ſuppoſe as they do, that motion in a direct line 
is alſo eſſential to all atoms. Let us beſtow up- 
on atoms both a will, and an underſtanding, as 
poets did on rocks and rivers. And let us allow 
them likewiſe to chuſe which way they will be- 
gin their ſtraight line. Now, what advantage will 
theſe philoſophers draw from all I have granted 
them, contrary to all evidence? In the firſt place, 
all atoms muſt have been in motion from all e- 
ternity; Secondly, They muſt all have had an e- 
qual motion ; Thirdly, They muſt all have moved 
in a direct line; Fourthly, They muſt all have 
moved by an immutable and eſſential law. 

I am ſtill willing to gratify our adverſaries, ſo 
far as to ſuppoſe that thoſe atoms are of diffe- 
rent figures, for I will allow them to take for 
granted what they ſhould be oblig'd to prove, 
and for which they have not ſo much as the ſha- 
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dow of a proof. One can never grant too much 
to men who never can draw any conſequence 
from what is granted them : for the more ab- 
ſurdities are allpw'd them, the ſooner they are 
caught by their own principles. 


S ECT. LXXXIV. 


Arous cannot make any Comrounp by the 
Motion the EricuxEANs aſſign them. 


| cpm atoms of ſo many odd figures, ſome 
round, ſome crooked, others triangular, 


&c. are by their eſſence oblig'd always to move 


in a ſtraight line, without ever deviating or bend- 
ing to the right, or to the left: wherefore they 
never can hook one another, or make together 
any compound. Put, if you pleaſe, the ſharpeſt 
hooks near other hooks of the like make: yet if 
every one of them never moves otherwiſe than 
in a line perfectly ſtraight, they will eternally 
move one near another, in parallel lines, without 
being able to join and hook one another. The two 
ſtraight lines which are ſuppos'd to be parallel, 
tho' immediate neighbours, will never croſs one 
another, tho' carried on ad infinitum: wherefore 
in all eternity, no hooking, and conſequently no 
compound can reſult from that motion of atoms 
in a direct line. 


= 
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SECT. LXXXV. 


| The Declination, or Bending of Atoms, is a chi- 


. merical Notion, that throws the EeicukEans 
into a groſs Contradiction. 


3 Epicureans not being able to ſhut their 
eyes againſt this glaring difficulty, that 
ſtrikes at the very foundation of their whole ſy- 
ſtem, have, for a laſt ſhift, invented what Lucre- 
tius calls Clinamen : by which is meant a motion 
ſomewhat declining or bending from the ſtraight 
line, and which gives atoms the occaſion to meet 
and encounter. Thus they turn and wind them 
at pleaſure, according as they fancy beſt for their 
purpoſe. But upon what authority do they ſup- 
poſe this declination of atoms, which comes ſo pat 
to bear up their ſyſtem ? If motion, in a ſtraight 
line be eſſential to bodies, nothing can bend, nor 
conſequently join them, in all eternity; the Cli- 
namen deſtroys the very eſſence of matter, and 
thoſe philoſophers contradict themſelves without 
bluſhing. If, on the contrary, the motion in a 
direct line is not eſſential to all bodies: why do 
they ſo confidently ſuppoſe eternal, neceſſary, 
and immutable laws for the motions of atoms, 
without recurring to a firſt Mover? And why 
do they build a whole ſyſtem of philoſophy, up- 
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on the precarious foundation of a ridiculous fic- 
tion? Without the Clinamen the ſtraight line 
can never produce any thing, and the Epicurean 
ſyſtem falls to the ground. With the Clinamen, 
a fabulous poetical invention, the direct line is 
violated, and the ſyſtem falls into deriſion and ri- 
dicule. 2 

Both the ſtraight line, and the Clinamen, are 
airy ſuppoſitions and mere dreams: but theſe 
two dreams deſtroy each other; and this is the 
upſhot of the uncurb'd licentiouſneſs ſome men 
allow themſelves of ſuppoſing as eternal truths, 
whatever their imagination ſuggeſts to them to 
ſupport a fable; while they refuſe toacknowledge 
the artful and powerful hand that form'd and 
placed all the parts of the univerſe. 


SECT. LXXXVI. 


Strange Abſurdity of the Eexicurt ans, who en- 
deavour to account for the Nature of the Sour, 
by the Declination of Atoms. 


T O reach the higheſt degree of amazing ex- 
travagance, the Epicureans have had the 
aſſurance to explain and account for what we 
call the ſoul of man, and his free-will, by the 
Clinamen, which is ſo unaccountable and inex- 


plicable itſelf. Thus they are reduc'd to affirm, 
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that *tis in this motion, wherein atoms are in a 
kind of Equilibrium between a ſtraight line, and 
a line ſomewhat circular, that human will con- 
ſiſts. 

Strange philoſophy! if atoms move only in 
a ſtraight line, they are inanimate, and uncap- 
able of any degree of knowledge, underſtanding, 
or will: but if the very ſame atoms ſomewhat 
deviate from the ſtraight line, they become on a 
ſudden, animate, thinking, and rational. They 
are themſelves intelligent ſouls, that know them - 
ſelves, reflect, deliberate, and are free in their 
acts and determinations. Was there ever a more 
abſurd metamorphoſis! What opinion would 
men have of religion, if in order to aſſert it, one 
ſhould lay down principles and poſitions ſo trif- 
ling and ridiculons as theirs, who dare to attack 
it in earneſt ? 


SECT. LXXXVIL 
The EricuxkaAxs caſt a Miſt before their own 
Eyes, by endeavouring to explain the Liberty 
of Man by the DrclixATrIOY of ATons, 


B let us conſider to what degree thoſe 
philoſophers impoſe upon their own un- 
derſtandings, What can they find in the Clina- 
men, that, with any colour, can account for the 
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liberty of man? This liberty is not imaginary: 
for 'tis not in our power to doubt of our free- 
will, any more than it is to doubt of what we 
are intimately conſcious and certain. I am con- 
ſcious I am free to continue ſitting, when' I riſe 
in order to walk. I am ſenſible of it with ſo en- 


tire a certainty, that tis not in my power ever to 


doubt of it in earneſt; and I ſhould be inconſiſt- 
ent with myſelf, if I dar'd to ſay the contrary. 
Can the proof of our religion be more evident 
and convincing? We cannot doubt of the Exiſ- 
tence of God, unleſs we doubt of our own liber- 
ty: from whence I infer, that no man can ſeriouſ. 
ly doubt of the being of the Deity; ſince no man 
can entertain a ſerious doubt about his own li- 
berty. If, on the contrary, it be frankly acknow- 
ledged, that men are really free, nothing is more 
eaſy than todemonſtrate, that the liberty of man's 
will cannot conſiſt of any combination of atoms, 
if one ſuppoſes, that there was no firſt Mover, 
who gave matter arbitrary laws for its motion. 
Motion muſt be eſſential to bodies, and all the 
laws of motion muſt alſo be as neceſſary as the 
eſſences of natures are. Therefore, according to 
this ſyſtem, all the motions of bodies muſt be 
perform'd by conſtant, neceſſary, and immutable 
laws; the motion in a ſtraight line muſt be eſ- 
ſential to all atoms, that are not made to deviate 
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from it by the encounter of other atoms; the 
ſtraight line muſt likewiſe be eſſential either up- 
wards, or downwards, either from right to left, 
or left to right,or ſome other diagonal way, fix'd, 
preciſe, and immutable. Beſides, 'tis evident that 
no atom can-make. another atom deviate: for 
that other atom carries alſo in its eſſence the ſame 
invincible and eternal determination to follow 
the ſtraight line the ſame way. From hence it fol- 
lows, that all the atoms placed at firſt on diffe- 
rent lines, muſt purſue ad infinitum, thoſe paral- 
lel lines, without ever coming nearer. one ano- 
ther; and that-thoſe who are in the ſame line 
muſt foilow one another ad infinitum, without 
ever coming up together, but keeping ſtill the 
fame diſtance from one another. The Clinamen, 
as we have already ſhewn, is manifeſtly impoſ- 
ſible: but contrary to evident truth, ſuppoſing it 
to be poſlible, in ſuch a caſe it muſt be affirm'd 
that the Clinamen is no leſs neceſſary, immu- 
table, and eſſential to atoms, than the ſtraight 
line. Now, will any body ſay, that an eſſential 
and immutable law of the local motion of atoms, 
explains and accounts for the true liberty of man? 


Is it not manifeſt, that the Clinamen can no more 
account for it, than the ſtraight line itſelf? The 


Clinamen, ſuppoſing it to be true, would be as 
neceſſary as the perpendicular line, by which a 
* * 
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ſtone falls from the top of 'a' tower into the 
ſtreet. Is that ſtone free in its fall? However, 
the will of man, according to the principle of 
Clinamen, has no more freedom than that ſtone. 
Is it poſſible for man to be ſo extravagant as to 
dare to contradict his own conſcience about his 
free-will, leſt he ſhould be fore'd to acknowledpe 
his God and Maker? To affirm, on the one hand, 
that the liberty of man is imaginary, we muſt ſi- 
lence the voice, and ſtifle the ſenſe of all na- 
ture; give ourſelves the lye in the groſſeſt man- 
ner; deny what we are moſt intimately conſcious 
and certain of; and in ſhort, be reduc'd to be- 
lieve, that we have no Eligibility, or choice of 
two courſes, or things propoſed, about whichwe 
fairly deliberate upon any occaſion. Nothing does 
religion more honour, than to ſee men neceſſita- 
ted to fall into ſuch groſs and monſtrous extra- 
vagance, as ſoon as they call in queſtion the truths 
ſhe teaches! On the other hand, if we own that 
man is truly free, we acknowledge in him a prin- 

ciple, that never can be ſeriouſly accounted for, 
either by the combinations of atoms, or the laws 
of local motion, which muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
all equally neceſſary, and eſſential to matter, if 
one denies a firſt Mover, We muſt therefore go 
out of the whole compaſs of matter, and ſearch 
far from combined atoms, ſome incorporeal prin- 
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ciple to account for free-will, if we admit it fair- 
ly, Whatever is matter and an atom, moves on- 
ly by neceſſary, immutable, and invincible laws: 
wherefore liberty cannot be found either in bo- 
dies, or in any local motion; and ſo we muſt 
look for it in ſome incorporeal being. Now, 
whoſe hand tied and ſubjected to the organs of 
this corporeal machine, that incorporeal being, 
which muſt 'neceflarily be in me united to my 
body? Where is the Artificer that ties and u- 
nites natures ſo vaſtly different? Can any but a 
power ſuperior both to bodies and ſpirits, keep 
them together in this union, with ſo abſolute a 
ſway? © Two crooked atoms, ſays an Epicu- 
* rean, hook one another.” Now, this is falſe, 
according to his very ſyſtem: for I have demon- 
ſtrated, that thoſe two crooked atoms never hook 
one another, becauſe they never meet. But, how- 
ever, after having ſuppos'd that two crooked a- 
toms unite by hooking one another, the Epicu- 
rean muſt be forc'd to own, that the thinking be- 
ing, which is free in his operations, and which 
conſequently is not a collection of atoms, ever 
moved by neceſſary laws, is incorporeal, and 
could not by its figure be hook'd with the body 
it animates. Thus, which way ſoever the Epicu- 
rean turns, he overthrows his ſyſtem with his 

Y 2 
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own hands. But * let us not, by any means, en- 
deavour to.confound men that err and miſtake, 
ſince we are men as well as they, and no leſs ſub- 
je& to error. Let us only pity them; ſtudy to 
light and inform them with patience; edify them; 


pray-for them; and ara with urn an 
evident truth. 


8E G T. IXXXVnI. 


lle muſt neceſſarily achiowledge the Hanv of a 
Friss r Causk in the UxivERSH, without en- 
| ſuiring why that Firſt Cauſe has leaſt DR- 


FECTS in it. 


TP US evety thing in the univerſe, the hea- 
vens, the earth, plants, animals, and, above 
all, men bear the ſtamp of a Deity. Every thing 
ſhews and proclaims a ſet deſign, and a ſeries 
and concatenation of ſubordinate cauſes, over- 
ruled and ener with order by a ſuperior 
Cauſe. 

»Tis veepdſitiont and fooliſh to criticize upon 
this great work: the defects that happen to be 
in it, proceed either from the free and diforder- 
ly will of man, which produces them by its dif- 

order; or from the ever holy and juſt will of 


a Here's a ſentence worthy of a Chriſtian Biſhop, and whick 
favours of the primitive apoſtolical times 
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God, who ſome times has a mind to puniſh im- 
pious men, and, at other times, by the wicked to 
exerciſe and improve the good. Nay, it happens 
oftentimes, that what appears a defect to our nar- 
row judgment, in a place ſeparate from the work, 
is an ornament with reſpect to the general deſign; 
which we are not able to conſider, with views ſuf- 
ficiently extended and ſimple to know the per- 
fection of the whole. Does not daily experience 
ſhew, that we raſhly cenſure certain parts of 
mens works, for want of being throughly ac- 
quainted with the whole extent of their deſigns 
and ſchemes? This happens, in particular, every 
day, with reſpect to the works of painters and ar- 
chite&ts. If writing characters were of an im- 
menſe bigneſs, each character, atcloſe view, would 
take up a man's whole ſight; ſo that it would be 
impoſſible for him to ſee above one at once; and 
therefore he would not be able to read; that is, 
put different Jetters together, and diſcover the 
ſenſe of all thoſe characters put together. It is 
the ſame with the great ſtrokes of providence in 
the conduct of the whole world, during a long 
ſacceſſion of ages. There'snothing but the whole 
that's intelligible; and the whole is too vaſt and 
immenſe to be ſeen at cloſe view. Every event 
is like a particular character that is too large for 
our narrow organs, and which ſignifies nothing 
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of itſelf, and ſeparate from the reſt. When, at 
the conſummation of ages, we {hall ſee in God, 
that is, in the true point and center of perſpec- 
tive, the total of human events, from the firſt to 
the laſt day of the-univerſe, together with their 
proportions, with regard to the deligns of God, 
we ſhall cry out: Lord, Thou alone art juſt and 
wiſe l we cannot rightly judge of the works of 
men, but by examining the whole. Every part 
ought not to have every perfection; but only 
ſuch as becomes it according to the order and 
proportion of the different parts that compoſe 
the whole. In a human body, for inſtance, all 
the menabers muſt not be eyes, for there muſt be 
hands, feet, &c. So in the univerſe, there muſt 
be a ſun for the day; but there mult be alſo a 
moon for the night. © Nec tibi occurit perfecta 
« univerſitas, niſi ubi majora ſic praeſtò ſunt, ut 
4 minora-non deſint. This is the judgment we 
ought to make of every part, with reſpect to the 
whole. Any other view is narrow and deceitful. 
But what are the weak and puny deſigns of men, 
if compar'd to that of the creation and govern · 
ment of the univerſe? As much as the heavens 
are above the earth, as much, ſays God in the 
holy writ, are-my ways and my thoughts above 
yours. Let therefore man admire what he un- 
derſtands, and be filent about what he does not 


comprehend. But after all, even the real defects 
of this work, are only imperfections which God 
was pleaſed to leave in it, to put us in mind that 
he drew and made it from noTwuinG, There's 
not any thing in the univerſe but what does, and 
ought equally to bear theſe two oppoſite charac- 
ters; on the one ſide, the ſeal or ſtamp of the Ar- 
tificer upon his work; and on the other, the 
mark of its original nothing, into which it may 
relapſe and dwindle every moment. *Tis an in- 
comprehenſible mixture of low and great; of 
frailty in the matter, and of art in the Maker? 
The hand of God is conſpicuous in every thing, 
even in a worm that crawls on earth, Nothing- 
neſs, on the other hand, appears every where, e- 
ven in the moſt vaſt and moſt ſublime genius. 
Whatever is not God, can have but a tinted 
perfection, and what has but a ſtinted perfection, 

always remains imperfect, on the fide where the 
boundary is ſenſible, and denotes that it might 
be improv'd. If the creature wanted nothing, it 
would be the Creator himſelf; for * it would 
have the fulneſs of perfection, which js the Deity 
itſelf. Since it cannot be infinite, it muſt be li- 
mited in perfection; that is, it muſt be imperfe& 
on one ſide or other. It may have more or leſs 
imperfection; but ſtill it muſt be imperfect. We 

a Aug. de Ordine, 
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muſt ever be able to point out the very place 
where it is defective; and to ſay, upon a criti- 
cal examination: this is what it might hav ws 
what it has not. 


8 E 2 T. LXXXIX. 


The purer. of the Us VERSE, compar d wor 
' thoſe of a Pierbak. | 


Dor we a that a piece of painting is 
made by chance, when we ſee in it either 
ſhades, or even ſome careleſs touches! The 
painter, we ſay, might have better finifh'd that 
fleſh-piece, thoſe draperies, thoſe proſpects. Tis 
true, this picture is not perfect according to the 
niceſt rules of art. But how extravagant would 
it be to ſay: This picture is not abſolutely perfect; 
therefore tis only a collection of colours form'd 
by chance, nor did the hand of any painter med- 
dle with it? Now, what a man would bluſh to 
ſay of an indifferent, and almoſt artleſs picture, 
he is not aſham'd to affirm of the univerſe, in 
which a crowd of incomprehenſible wonders, 
with excellent order and proportion, are conſpi- 
cuous. Let a man ſtudy the world as much as 
he pleaſes; let him deſcend into the minuteſt de- 
tails; diſſect the vileſt of animals; narrowly con- 
ſider the leaſt grain of corn ſown in the ground, 
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and the manner in which it germinates and mul- 
tiplies; attentively obſerve with what precauti- 
ons a roſe-bud blows and opens in the ſun, and 
cloſes again at night: and he will find in all theſe 
more deſign, conduct, and induſtry, than in all 
the works of art. Nay, what is call'd the art of 
men, is but a faint imitation of the great art call'd 
the Laws of Nature, and which the impious do 
not bluſh to call Blind Chance. Is it therefore a 
wonder, that poets animated the whole univerſe; 
beſtow'd wings upon the winds, and arrows on the 
fun; and deſcribed great rivers impetuouſly run- 
ning to precipitate themſelves into the ſea, and 
trees ſhooting up to heaven, to repel the rays of 
the ſun, by their thick ſhades? Theſe images and 
figures have alſo been receiv'd in the language of 
the vulgar : ſo natural it is for men to be ſen- 
ſible of the wonderful art that fills all nature, 
Poetry did not only aſcribe to inanimate crea- 
tures, the art and deſign of the Creator,. who 
does every thing in them. From the figurative 
language of the poets, thoſe notions paſs'd into 
the theology of the heathens, whoſe divines were 
the poets. They ſuppoſed an art, a power, or a 
wiſdom, which they call'd Numen, in creatures 
the moſt deſtitute of underſtanding. With them 
great rivers were Gods, and ſprings Naiads. 
Woods and mountains had their particylar Del» 
2 * 
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ties; flowers had their Flora; and fruits Pomona. 
After all, the more a man contemplates nature, 
the more he diſcovers in it an inexhauſtible ſtock 
of wiſdom, which is, as it were, the sour of the 
univerſe. | 


—» 


SECT. XC. 


We muſt neceſſarily conclude that there is à Fix 
Being who created the UNIVERSE. 


XF 7HAT muſt we infer from thence? The 
conſequence flows of itſelf. If fo much 
wiſdom and penetration, ſays Minuejus Felix, are 


required to obſerve the wonderful order and de- 


ſign of the ſtructure of the world: How much 
more were neceſſary to form it? If men ſo much 
admire philoſophers, becauſe they diſcover a ſmall 
part of the wiſdom that made all things: they 
muſt be ſtark blind, not to admire that WIis pon 
itſelf. | 
8 ECT. XCI. 
REA SONS why Men do not acknowledge God in 
the Univer SE, wherein he ſhews himſelf to 
them, as in a faithful Glaſs. 


HIS is the great object of the univerſe, 
| wherein God, as it were in a glaſs, ſhews 
himſelf to mankind; But ſome (I mean the phi- 
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loſophers) were bewilder'din their own thoughts. 
Every thing with them turn'd into vanity. By 
their ſubtle reaſonings ſome of them over-ſhot 
and loſt a truth, which a man finds naturally and 
ſimply in himſelf, without the help of philoſophy. 

Others, intoxicated by their paſſions, live in a 
perpetual avocation of thought. To perceive 
God in his works, a man mull, at leaſt, conſider 
them with attention; but paſſions caſt ſuch a miſt 
before the eyes, not only of wild ſavages, but even 
of nations that ſeem to be moſt civiliz'd and polite, 
that they do not fo much as ſee the light that 
lights them. In this reſpect, the Egyptians, the 
Grecians, and Romans, were no leſs blind, or leſs 
brutiſh, than the rudeſt and moſt ignorant A- 
merican. Like theſe, they lay, as it were, buried 
within ſenſible things, without going up higher; 
and they cultivated their wit, only to tickle them- 
ſelves with ſofter ſenſations, without obſerving 
from what ſpritig they proceeded. In this man- 
ner, the generality of men paſs away their lives 
upon earth. Say nothing to them, and they will 
think on nothing, except what flatters either 
their brutiſh paſſions, or vanity. Their ſouls 
grow ſo heavy and unwieldy, that they cannot 
raiſe their thoughts to any incorporeal object. 
Whatever is not palpable, and cannot be ſeen, 
taſted, heard, felt, or reckoned up, appears chi- 
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merical to them. This weakneſs of the ſoul 
turning into unbelief, appears ſtrength of mind 
to them; and their 'vanity glories in oppoſing 


what naturally ſtrikes and affects the reſt of man- 
kind: juſt as if a monſter prided in not being 
form'd according to the common rules of nature; 


or as if one born blind boaſted of his unbelief 


with reſpect to light and colours, which otker 
men perceive and diſcern. 


S EG r. XC. 
APxzavtr to Gov. 


O My God! if ſo many men do not diſcover 
thee in this great ſpectacle, thou giveſt them 
of all nature: 'tis not becauſe thou art far from 
any of us. Every one of us feels thee, as it were 
with his hand: but the ſenſes, and paſſions they 
raiſe, take up all the attention of our minds. 
Thus, O Lord, thy light ſhines in darkneſs: but 
the darkneſs is ſo thick and gloomy, that it does 
not admit the beams of thy light. Thou appear'ſt 
every where; and every where unattentive mor- 
tals negleCt to perceive thee. All nature ſpeaks 
of thee, and reſounds with thy holy name. But 
ſhe ſpeaks to deaf men, whoſe deafneſs proceeds 


a Our illuſtrious Author undoubtedly alludes to the Appella- 
tion of Eſprits Forts, which in French ſignifies Free - Thinkers. 
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from the noiſe and clutter they make to ſtun 
themſelves. Thou art near, and within them: 
but they are fugitive, and wandering as it were, 
out of themſelves. They would find thee, O 
ſweet Light, O eternal Beauty, ever old, and ever 


young; O Fountain of chaſte Delights, O pure 
and happy Life of all who live truly, ſhould they 


look for thee within themſelves. But the impious 


loſe thee, only by loſing themſelves. Alas! thy very 
gifts, which ſhould ſhew them the hand from 
whence they flow, amuſe them to ſuch a degree, 
as to hinder them from perceiving it, They live 
by thee, and yet they live without thinking on 
thee; or rather, they die by the Fountain of 
Life; for want of quenching their drought in that 
vivifying ſtream: for what greater death can 
there be, than not to know thee, OLord? They 
fall aſleep in thy ſoft and paternal boſom ; and 
Full of the deceitful dreams by which they are 
toſs'd in their ſleep, they are inſenſible of the 
powerful Hand that ſupports them. If thou wert 
a barren, impotent, and inanimate- body, like a 
flower that fades away; a river that runs; ahouſe 
that decays and falls to ruin; a picture, that is 
but a collection of colours, to ſtrike the imagina- 
tion; or an uſeleſs metal that gliſters: they would 
perceive thee, and fondly aſcribe to thee the pow - 
er of giving them ſome pleaſure; altho' in rea- 
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lity, pleaſure cannot proceed from inanimate be- 
ings, which are themſelves void and incapable of 
it, but only from thee alone, the true Spring of 
all Joy. If therefore thou wert but a lumpiſh, 
frail, and inanimate being; a maſs without any 
virtue, or power; a ſhadow of a being: the vain, 
fantaſtic nature would buſy their vanity ; and be 
2 proper object to entertain their mean and bru- 
tit thoughts. But becauſe thou art too inti- 
mately within them, and they never at home, 
thou art to them an 8xxnown Gov : for while 
they rove and wander abroad, the intimate part 
of themſelves is remote from their ſight. The or- 
der and beauty thou diffuſeſt over the face of 
thy creatures, are like a glaring light that hides 
thee from, and dazzles their ſore eyes. Thus the 
very light chat ſhould light them, ſtrikes them 
blind; and the rays of the ſun themſelves hin- 
der them to ſee it! In fine, becauſe thou art too 
elevated, and too pure a Truth, to affect groſs 
ſenſes, men who are become like beaſts, cannot 
conceive thee. Tho' man has daily convincing 
inſtances of wiſdom and virtue, without the teſ- 
timony of any of his ſenſes; for thoſe virtues 
have neither found, colour, odour, taſte, figure, 
nor any ſenſible quality. Why then, O my God, 
do men eall thy Exiſtence, Wiſdom, and Power, 
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moſt real and manifeſt, the truth of which they 
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more in queſtion, than they do thoſe other things 


ſuppoſe as certain, in all the ſerious affairs of 
life, and which, nevertheleſs, as well as thou, e- 
ſcape our feeble ſenſes? O miſery !. O diſmal 
night, that ſurrounds the children of Adam! O 
monſtrous ſtupidity! O confuſion of the whole 
man! Man has eyes only to ſee ſhadows, 'and 
truth appears a phantom to him, What's no- 
thing, is all; and what's all, is nothing, to him. 
What do I behold in all nature? Gop. Gop e- 
very where, and ſtill Gos alone. When I think, 
O Lord, that all being is in thee, thou exhauſteſt 
and ſwallow'ſt up, O Abyſs of Truth, all my 
thoughts. I know not what becomes of me. 
Whatever is not Thou diſappears ; and ſcarce fo 
much of myſelf remains, wherewithal to find my- 
ſelf again. Who ſees thee not, never ſaw any 
thing; and who is not ſenſible of thee, never 
was ſenſible of any thing. He is as if he were not. 
His whole life is but a dream. Ariſe, O Lord, a- 
riſe, Let thy enemies melt like wax, and vaniſh 
like ſmoke, before thy face. How unhappy is the 
impious ſoul, who far from thee is without God, 
without hope, without eternal comfort! How 
happy he who ſearches, ſighs, and thirſts after 
thee. But fully happy he, on whom are reflected 
the beams of thy countenance; whoſe tears thy 
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hand has wiped off; and whoſedeſiresthy love has 
already compleated! When will that time be, O 
Lord? O fair day, without either cloud or end, 
of which Thyſelf ſhalt be the fun, and wherein 
thou ſhalt! run through my ſoul, like a torrent 
of delight! Upon this pleaſing hope my bones 
' ſhiver, and ery out : © Who is like thee, O Lord? 
My heart melts, and my fleſh faints, O God of 
my 5 n 23010 COA 
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